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Reichs, (Heidelberg, 1934), p. 7e 


119. Plans of the sunken courts of the Saite tombs showing 
A&B repertoires of scenes and inscriptions. 


120. Offering scene, offering list, and offering ritual 
A&B from the north wall of the portal alcove cf the court 
of Pedamenopet.  Dumichen, J., Der Grabpalast des 

Patuamenap in der Thebanischen Nekropolis, (Leipzig, 


s il, pl. IIl. 


121. Offering ritual from the north wall of Room VII from 
the tomb of Kagemni, Saqqara,  Badawy, Ae, "L'Art au 
tombeau de Kagemni, au Beau Nom de Memi," Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, (December, 1979), fig. 5. 


122, Doorway to court and south statue niche of court of 
the tomb of Mentuemhet, 


123. Portrait of Mentuemhet from jamb of doorway to Chapel 
H, sunken court of Mentuemhet. 


124, Detail of 72 names of Osiris, east wall of Chapel B, 
sunken court of Mentuemhet. 


125. Detail of 74 Demons, west wall of Chapel B, sunken 
court of Mentuemhet, 


126. Unfinished inscription outlined in red, Chapel B, 
court of Mentuemhet. 


127. Offering scene with register of butchers, tomb of 


A&B Mentuemhet, west wall of Chapel C. Scheil, "Le Tom- 
beau de Montou-m-hat," Mem. Miss V (1894), pl. II. 
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128. Scenes of butchering from the east wall of the 
Southern Hall of Offerings, mortuary temple of 
Hatshepsut, Deir el Bahri. Naville, E., The Temple 
of Deir el Bahri, IV, pl, cvii. 


129. Detail of the butchers from west wall of Chapel C, 
; tomb of Mentuemhet. 


130. Offerings to Mentuemhet from northwest corner of the 
sunken court. 


131. Funeral Procession, north wall of the west portico, 
tomb of Mentuemhet. 


132. Kneeling and prostrate mourners and offering bearers 
on loose block from the west portico of the court of 
Mentuemhet. Brooklyn Museum no, 52,131.24 & 25. 
Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. 


133. Loose block with man cleaning fish and male and 
female offering bearers, from west portico of the 
court of Mentuemhet. M.H. de Young Memorial Museum 
no. 51.4.2. Courtesy of the M.H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, California. 


134, Scene of a man cleaning fish from the tomb of Puyemref, 
Davies, N. de G., The Tomb of Puyemre at Thebes, 


135. Scene of a harpist and singer. Fragment from the 
west portico of the court of Mentuemhet. . Brooklyn 
Museum no, 49,17. Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


136. Scene of a girl pulling a thorn from the foot of her 
companion and a woman arranging figs(?), and nursing 
her child. Loose block from the west portíco of the 
tomb of Mentuemhet. Brooklyn Museum no, 48.74, 
Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, New York. 


137. Scene of a girl pulling a thorn from the foot of her 
companion, girls quarreling and pulling hair (upper 
register) from tomb of Menna, Thebes. 


138. Scene of a mother and child nursing, tomb of Menna. 


Mekhitarian, A., Egyptian Painting, (New York, 1954), 
p. 79. Courtesy of Skira Archives, Geneva. 
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139. Girls quarreling and. pulling hair, fragment from the 
tomb of Mentuemhet, Kantor, He, A Fragment of Relief 
from the Tomb of Mentuemhet," JNES 19 (1960), fig. 1. 
Courtesy of the Oriental Institute of Chicago. 





140. Scenes of offerings to Osiris and the purification of 
the deceased from the east end of the south wall, 
court of Mutirdis. Assmann, J., Das Grab der 
Mutirdis, (Mainz, 1977), pl. 20A. 


141. Scene of the purification of Sennefer by priests. 
Gardiner, A., "The Baptism of Pharaoh," JEA 36 
(1950), fig. 1. 


142. Scenes from Chapter 146 of the Book of the Dead, west 
A&B part of the south wall of the court of Mutirdis. 
Assmann, Mutirdis, pls. 22A, 22A. 


143. Detail from the east part of the south wall of the 
court of Mutirdis. Assmann, Mutirdis, pl. 21. 


144, North wall of the sunken court of Basa. Assmann, 
Das Grab des Basa, fig. 29a. 


145, Niches with architectural frames from the west wall of 
the court of Basa.  Assmann, Basa, figs. 28a, 28b. 


146. Offering bearers from the south wall of the portal 
alcove of the court of Basa. Assmann, Basa, fig. 54. 


147. Scene of the fettering of animals from the north wall 
of the portal alcove of Basa. Assmann, Basa, fig55. 


148, Statue niche bearing the cartouches of Nitocris and 
Shepenupet from the south end of the west wall of 
the court of Ibi. Assmann, Basa, fig. 22, 


149, Three registers depicting the funeral procession of 
Ibi, west part of north wall of court of Ibi. Scheil, 
"Le Tombeau d'Aba," Mem. Miss. V (1894), pl. IX. 


150, Scene of slaughtered cattle from the south wall of the 
deep hall of the tomb of Rekhmireí, Davies, N. de G., 
The Tomb of Rekh-mi-Befí at Thebes, (New York, 1943) , 
pl. LXXIX. 


151. Hunting scene from the north wall of the court. of Ibi. 
Davies, N. de G., The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi, 
(London, 1902), pl. ower rig 
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152. Northeast corner of the sunken court of Pabasa. 


153. Scene of Beekeeping from Pillar C, sunken court of 
Pabasa. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
photograph no. T. 751. 


154. View from the southeast of the sunken court of the 
tomb of Pedihorresnet. 


155. Plans of the cult chambers of the Saite tombs showing 
repertoires. 


156. Anubis and Maft lead Pedamenopet towards the interior 
of the tomb. From the west thickness of the door to 
Room IV, tomb of Pedamenopet.  Dümichen, Je, Der 
Grabpalast des Patuamenap in der Thebanischen 

ekropolis, » pL. Il. 


157. Pedamenopet seated before an offering table with 
jewelry, vases and ritual instruments depicted above 
him. West thickness of door to room V, tomb of 
Pedamenopet. Ibid., II, pl. XIV. 

158, Ceremonial slaughter scene from the book of the 
"Opening of the Mouth." East wall of room V, tomb of 
Pedamenopet. Ibid., II, pl. I. 

159. The "Weighing of the Heart," from Ptolemaic papyrus 
OIM no. 10486, Allen, T.G., The Egyptian Book of the 
Dead Documents in the Oriental Institute Museum at 


the University of Chicago, (Chicago, 1960), pis. 
LXXX-LXXXIII. 


160. Scene of butchers from Stairway IX, tomb of Mentuemhet 
Leclant, J.e, "Fouilles et travaux en Egypte, 1951- 
1952," Orientalia XXII (1953), fig. 21. 


161. Detail of butcher's assistant, tomb of Mentuemhet. 
lbid., fig. 22. 


162. Statue niche of Osiris. West wall of room X, tomb 
of Mentuemhet. Assmann, Basa, fig. 20. 


163. Shrine and false-doors, west wall of Hall I, tomb of 
Basa. Assmann, Basa, pl. XXXVIII, upper left. 


164, Voyage to bu north wall of Hall I, tomb of Basa. 
Ibid., fig. 42 (scene 44b),. 
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165. Anubis on shrine, north wall of Hall I, tomb of Basa. 
Assmann, Basa, fig. 44 (scene 45a). 


166. Display of slaughtered sacrificed animals around pond 
with sycamores, north wall of Hall I, tomb of Basa. 
Assmann, op. cit., fig. 48 (scene 45e). 


167. Plans of the Saite burial apartments showing thematic 
repertoires. 


168. Plan of the burial chambers of Pedamenopet indicating 
location of "Books of Gates, Imi-Duat, Caverns, the 
Night, and Aker."  Piankoff, A., "Les Grandes 
Compositions Religieuses dans la tombe de Pedemenope,!' 
BIFAO XLVI (1947), fig. 1. 


169. Plan of the tomb of Ramesses VI with location of 
"Books" Plan from Piankoff, The Tomb of Ramesses VI, 
Princeton University Press, pu shers o e 
Bollingen Series, (New York, 1954), fig. 2 

170. The solar bark from the "Book of Gates" as depicted 
in the tomb of Ramesses VI. Piankoff, op. cit., fig. 
32. 


171. The "Hall of Osiris" from the "Book of Gates" 
division V, as depicted in the tomb of Ramesses VI. 
Ibid., fig. 45. 


172. The birth of Khepri from division XII of the "Book of 
Gates," tomb of Ramesses VI. Ibid., fig. 73. 


173. The birth of Khepri into the Underworld from the 
first division of the "Book of Imi-Duat," tomb of 
Ramesses VI. Ibid., fig. 74. 


174. The reawakening of the sun god from division V of the 
"Book of Imi-Duat," tomb of Ramesses VI. Ibid., fig. 
78. 


175. Division XI of the "Book of Imi-Duat" from the tomb 
of Pedamenopet, east wall of corridor XIII. Dimichen, 
op. cit., III, pl. XXIII. 

176, Sketch of the massif from level 1 of the burial 


chambers of Pedamenopet. Ibid., I, frontispiece 
(middle). 
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177. Plan of niches and false-doors from central massif, 
level 1 of the burial chambers of Pedamenopet. 
Piankoff, BIFAO XLVI (1947), fig. 2. 


178, False-doors of the massif, tomb of Pedamenopet, 
Ibid., fig. 3. 


179. Statue niche of the massif, tomb of Pedamenopet, 
Ibid., fig. 4. 


180. The sun god entering the Underworld, division I of the 
"Book of Caverns" from the tomb of Pedamenopet. 
Piankoff, "Le Livre des Quererts," BIFAO XLI (1942), 
fig. 2. 


181. The plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV from the Turin 
papyrus. Carter, H., and A. Gardiner, "The Tomb of 
Ramesses IV and the Turin Plan of the Royal Tomb," 
JEA IV (1917), pl. XXIX. | 


182. Detail of painted niches from the recesses of room 
"Z" of the tomb of Ramesses IV. Ibid., p. 143, 


183. Astronomical ceiling showing northern constellations 
and deities from the western half of the burial 
chamber of Pedamenopet. Neugebauer, O. and R. Parker, 


Egyptian Astronomical Texts, Brown University Press, 
(London, 1969), IIl, pl. 19. 
184, Astronomical ceiling showing four planets and decan 


list, from eastern half of the burial chamber of 
Pedamenopet. Ibid., pl. 18. 


185. Niches from the burial chamber of Mentuemhet. 
Leclant, N., Moutouemhat, Quatrième Prophète d'Amon, 
(Cairo, 1961), pl. LXV (8j. 


186. Detail of niche from the burial chamber of Mentuemhet, 
Assmann, Basa, fig. 19. 


187. Amset and Hapi, guardians of Mentuemhet., Courtesy of 
the Lowie Museum of Anthropology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

188. Astronomical ceiling from the southern half of the 


burial chamber of Mentuemhet, showing decan list and 
planets, Neugebauer and Parker, op. cit., pl. 20. 
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190. The "Resurrection of Osiris" from the ceiling of the 
"cenotaph! or burial chamber in the Osireion at 


Abydos, Frankfort, H., The Cenotaph of Seti I at 
Abydos, (London, 1933), pi. LXXIV. 
191. The "Resurrection of Osiris" from the ceiling of 


Hall H of the tomb of Ramesses VI. Piankoff, The Tomb 
of Ramesses VI, pl. 183. 


192. View of the burial chamber of Mutirdis from the north, 
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Vorbericht über die vom Deutschen Archáologischen 
Institut Kairo in Qurna unternommenen Arbeiten," 

MDIK 26 (1970), pl. I(a). 


193. The "Resurrection of Osiris" from the south wall of 
the burial chamber of Mutirdis. Assmann, Mutirdis, 
pl. 41. 

194, Detail of the head of Osiris from the south wall of 
the burial chamver of Mutirdis. Ibid., color plate 
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195. Sarcophagus chamber of the tomb of Ibi, view from the 
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During the late XXVth and XXVIth dynasties (approxi- 
mately 751-525 B.C.), a series of tombs of a type seemingly 
quite different from structures of preceding periods of 
tomb construction was built in the Assasif area of the 
Western Necropolis at Thebes, These tombs have frequently 
been referred to by Egyptologists as monuments representing 
the "archaic revival" of the Saite period and as embodying 
forms which are wholly new to the repertoire of Egyptian 
funerary architecture, 

This dissertation develops a typology of the architec- 
tural forms and programs of wall scenes and inscriptions 
appearing in the Saite tombs and traces these elements to 
their sources, The basic characteristics of the Saite 


tombs are: massive mudbrick superstructure with pylon 
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gateway; enclosure walls of the superstructure articulated 
with a conplex pattern of recessed panelling: dual eus 
trances to the super- and substructure; dramatic usage of 
the sunken court, integrated into the tomb plan and pre- 
ceded by a lobby and vestibule; variety of usage and 
integration of architectural statuary into tomb plan; 
multi-leveled primary burial chambers designed with con- 
sideration to the security of the burial; and a well- 
developed repertoire of scenes and inscriptions based upon 
three themes - "Contact with the world of the Living," 
"Transition into the Netherworld," and "Resurrection," 

The majority of these elements are based upon models which 
may be found at Thebes within a radius of a few kilometers: 
the private tombs of the Middle and New Kingdom nobles, 

the nearby mortuary temples, such as that of Hatshepsut, a 
very dominant landmark in this area, and the New Kingdom 
royal tombs of "Biban el-Moluk." In addition to precedents 
found in funerary and mortuary architecture, the Saite 
tombs continue the tradition known from the earliest dynas- 
ties, the incorporation of elements from domestic architec- 
ture into the tomb plan. The massive scale of the Saite 
tombs - their chambers, corridors and stairways forming a 
complex sequence of rooms, and the inclusion of niches or 
chambers within the tomb for the interment of subsequent 
family members also contribute to their designation as 


"funerary palaces." 
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Introduction 


A series of tombs of a type seemingly quite different 
from the structures of preceding periods of tomb construc- 
tion was built during the Saite period in the Assasif area 
of the Western Necropolis at Thebes. These tombs have 
frequently been referred to as "funerary palaces'" by 
Egyptologists, owing to their vastness and complex series 
of rooms and corridors. The tombs of Mentuemhet and 
Pedamenopet are the largest private tombs built during 
any period of ancient Egyptian tomb building. 

The Saite tombs have also been referred to as 
monuments representing the "archaic revival" of the Saite 
period and as embodying forms which are wholly new to the 
repertoire of Egyptian funerary architecture. The major 
focus of this paper will be to examine these concepts 
and to trace the sources for the architectural forms and 
programs of wall scenes and inscriptions which appear in 
the Saite tombs. Fundamental to an inquiry of this type 
4s the development of a chronology for the tombs and a 


typological study of their components. 
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Chronology and Historical Information 


Eight tombs have been chosen for this study as they 
are the most complete and extensive examples - and their 
mutually shared elements evidence the definitive character- 


istics of tombs of the Saite period: 


Mntw-m-h3t =  Mentuemhet (no, 34) 
P3-di-imn-Ápt =  Pedamenopet (no. 33) 
Mwt-ir-dí-s(t) =  Mutirdis (no. 410) 
B3-8S5 = Basa (no. 389) 

Ia = Ibi (no. 36) 

P3-b3-s3 = Pabasa (no. 279) 
P3-d4-hr-rsnt =  Pedihorresnet (no. 196) 
sink” =  Sheshonq (no. 27) 





The chronology of the tombs appears in figure 1 and is 
discussed in the following pages. 

These tomb owners comprise a succession of powerful 
local officials, residing in Thebes during the mid XXVth to 
the late XXVIth dynasty. An official such as Mentuemhet, 
witnessed events leading to the erosion of the XXVth dynas- 
ty, the invasions of the Assyrians, and the rewmification 
of Upper and Lower Egypt under the Kings from Sais. Mentu- 
emhet was likely to have been the most powerful official in 
Upper Egypt during his lifetime, as indicated by his 
numerous monuments and his titles such as "Overseer of Upper 


Egypt" and "Mayor of the City." 1 
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Chronology 


Among the tomb owners, is another "Mayor of the City," 
Basa; a high-ranking member of the clergy, Pedamenopet; 
and four "High Stewards of the Divine Adoratress of Amun. "2 
The historical backgound and order of succession of these 
High Stewards are useful in establishing the overall chro- 
nology for the Saite tombs. 
The High Stewards of the Divine Adoratresses 

At the time of the Nubian invasion of Egypt, Shepen- 
upet I, the daughter of King Osorkon Il, held the office 
of Divine Adoratress of Amun at Thebes. Preceding pharaohs 
had realized the advantage of appointing a loyal arent in 
Thebes who would not become a rival. As J. Wilson de- - 
scribes, "The High Priest of Amon at Thebes had been too 
powerful an individual in the past, so that his position 
had been subordinated to that of a priestess, 'The Divine 
Votaress of Amon, t "2 To assure allegiance, this office was 
filled by the daughter or relative of the pharaoh. As 
Gardiner notes, "Such a God's Wife wielded great influence, 
and was to all intents and purposes the equal of the king, 
her father, not only having great estates and officials of 
her own, but also being authorized to make offerings to the 
gods, a right elsewhere reserved for Pharaoh himself; the 
main limitation to her authority was that it was confined 


4 


to Thebes," When the Nubians came to power, the appoint- 


ment of the Divine Adoratress became a deliberate 
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Chronology 


instrument of policy, and thus, the device of adoption was 
introduced in order to integrate a member of their house- 
hold into the Theban succession of Divine Adoratresses. 

It is generally assumed that Piye (formerly read 
Piankhy) forced Shepenupet I to adopt, as her daughter and 
successor, Amenirdis who was the natural daughter of his 
predecessor, Kashta.” This is believed to have taken place 
around the time of Piye's great campaign in Egypt, ca. 730 
B.c.Ó The successor to Amenirdis, Shepenupet II, was 
the daughter of Piye and served during the reigns of 
Taharqa, Tanutamun, and during the early years of Psamtik I. 
Shepenupet II was succeeded by Nitoris, the daughter of 
Psamtik I. A large stela from Karnak relates how Psamtik I 
sent his eldest daughter to be adopted by Shepenupet II 
during his ninth year in office (656 B.C.)." The text of 
this stela provides a detailed description of the journey 
by Nitocris to Thebes, including her reception by the High 
Priests, led by the official, Mentuemhet. Nitocris served 
& very long period in office which extended through the 
reigns of Psamtik I, Necho, and Psamtik II. Almost sixty 
years later, the adoption process was repeated when Nitocris 
accepted Ankhnesneferibre, the daughter of Psamtik II, as 


her successor during the first year of the king's reign 


(595 B.c.).8 
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Chronology 


The five Divine Adoratresses of the Nubian and Saite 
houses ruled for approximately two hundred years, and during 
this time a series of seven High Stewards are known to have 
administered their widespread domains. 

The first in the succession of High Stewards was Harwa 
(Theban tomb no. 27). Lichtheim, on the basis of inscrip- 
tions from the eight extant statues of Harwa, dates his 
stewardship to the period in which Amenirdis was Divine 
Adoratress.” Unfortunately, neither the statues nor the 
presently inaccessible tomb of Harwa provide evidence for 
the king under whom Harwa served .~° The plan of the XXVth 
dynasty tomb of Harwa shows many characteristics of the 
Saite "Grabpalast" tradition” It was originally intended 
to include this tomb with the other eight tombs chosen for 
this study. The scant information available on this unpub- 
lished tomb does not allow full comparison; instead, 
examples will be drawn from tomb no. 37 to provide supple- 
mentary information. 

Akhamenru was the second High Steward, most likely 
serving Amenirdis and Shepenupet.  Lichtheim notes that two 
of his seven known statues carry the cartouche of the 
deceased Amenirdis in addition to that of the reigning 
Shepenupet T5 Akhamenru also names one of the kings whom 


he must have served, Tanutamun, reigning from 664-653 B.C. 
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Chronology 


The tomb of Akhamenru (no. 404) is appended to the north- 
west corner of the sunken court of the tomb of Harwa, and is 
modest in comparison to the tomb of his predecessor. t? This 
unpublished tomb provides little evidence for comparison to 
the other Saite tombs. 

The following three High Stewards served Nitocris and 
are included among the major tomb builders of this period. 
The careers of Ibi (no. 36), Pabasa (no. 279), and Pedihor- 
resnet (no. 196) will be discussed individually in the next 
section. 

The remaining two High Stewards are Sheshonq (son of 
Harsiésis) and Pedineith i^ Sheshong!s predecessor, High 
Steward Pedihorresnet, is known to have served both Necho I. 


and Psamtik 11,15 


but, it is possible for Sheshong to 
have served Nitocris, although the major portion of his term 
probably fell during the reign of the Divine Adoratress 
Ankhnesneferibre. The career of Sheshong will be discussed 
in the following section. 

Pedineith, the finali High Steward in this series, 
served Ankhnesneferibre. His tomb (no. 197) lies in the 
eastern portion of the Assasif area, and is, as yet, unpub- 
lished and inaccessible. A sketch plan of the tomb was 
included on the map of the Assasif produced by the German 
Expedition in 1976 (see key map, Appendix Ib) and the arch 


of the extant east pylon will be discussed in Part II,2B. 
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Chronolory 


The plan indicates that tomb no. 197 serves as a striking 
example of adaptation in layout dictated by the limited 
available building space in this region. Along its eastem 
side, the tomb abuts on the superstructure of the tomb of 
Pabasa. Its western enclosure wall parallels the eastern 
pylon of the tomb of Mentuemhet. The main entrance pylon of 
tomb 197 was displaced to the south by the tomb of Pabasa, 
while the northern pylon and corridor entrance of the tomb 
extend unhindered to the north. The key map indicates that 
the tomb of Pedineith embodies the elements of the typical 
Salte tomb - massive mudbrick pylon and enclosure walls, 
lateral entrance pylon, and sunken court, yet, sufficient 
information is also lacking for this tomb, preventing inclu- 
sion in this study. 

Lansing, in his discussion of High Steward Pabasa, re- 
emphasizes the position of influence which these officials 
must have held, 

"To judge from this lengthy array of titles, Pabasa 
must have been in his time the most important man in 
Thebes. Though allowance for exaggeration must be 
made in the case of his titular assertions, there is 
no doubt at all of the power which the Chief Stewards 
of the Divine Votresses of Amon enjoyed during the 
Saite period. The latter were a convenient means of 
government which the kings, who ruled in the Delta, 
employed; and the favor of the great nobles was re- 
tained by appointing them to high offices such as 
those (24 titles of Pabasa) listed above. The nobles 
seem to have been the real rulers of Thebes, and 


their preeminence is reflected by the costly nature 
of their tombs..." 16 
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Chronology 


J. Assman believes that the High Stewards assumed the 


essentially feudal position of the Ámy-r Émfw (Overseer of 





Upper Egypt), the role of supervising the priesthood, and 
possibly the municipal functions equivalent to the role of 
h3ty-f n niwt (Mayor of the City).27 Pedihorresnet, the 





High Steward of Nitocris, was actually referred to as. 
h3ty-í n níwt in an inscription from Abydos, 18 





The following pages contain evidence for the chronology 
for the eight tomb owners chosen for this study. 
Pedamenopet 

The inscriptions from one of the nine known statues of 
Pedamenopet indicate that he was consecrated as Lector 
Priest in 662-661 B.C.1? The most significant title from his 
tomb, found in addition to traditional titles and epithets, 
is hry-hbt hrp-tp (Chief Lector Priest),?0 It may be estima- 
ted that he achieved the rank of Chief Lector Priest in the 
years following his appointment as lector priest (662-661 
B.C.) and that he lived during a period which coincided with 
Mentuemhet's term of office as Governor of Upper Egypt. The 
mention of any king or Divine Adoratress is notably absent 
from Pedamenopet's extensive tomb. R. Anthes has speculated 
that such as omission would be more likely during & period 
of foreign rule, i.e. during the rule of the Nubians of the 
XXVth dynasty, rather than the XXVIth dynasty.21 In addition, 
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Scenes and texts from the sunken court of Pedamenpet are 
largely destroyed, eliminating the possibility of such 
references in the location where they appear in other Saite 
tombs (Mentuemhet, Ibi, Pabasa).^* Pedamenopet's name is 
mentioned on the doorway of the small temple at Medinet 
Habu, 23. but otherwise, his name is not included on Theban 
documents of this period. His name does not appear on the 
"Saite Oracle Papyrus," dated to 650 B.C., which depicts 
Mentuemhet and other high officials of the early XXVIth 
dynasty.<4 Parker surmises that the chief lector priest 
shown in the vignette of this papyrus is an official named 
Pediamennebnesuttawy.25 Pedamenopet may have held office 
shortly before or after this time, and as a result, the 
dating of his tomb is the most uncertain of the series, 
There is no evidence that Pedamenopet lived far into the 
XXVIth dynasty, while it is well-established that Mentuemhet 
did, For this reason, Pedamenopet has been assigned the 


first position in the chronology. 


Mentuemhet 

Numerous inscriptions on finds and from the walls of 
tomb no. 34 identify Mentuemhet as "Fourth Prophet of Amun," 
"Mayor of the City," and "Governor of Upper Egypt ,"26 His 
monuments, and specifically two inscriptions from Abydos, 


indicate that his influence extended beyond the limits of 
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hebes? Gardiner, speaking of Mentuemhet, comments, 


"MentemhS is first mentioned in the Rassam cylinder 
of Ashurbanipal, where he figures as 'king of Thebes,! 
In point of fact he was only the 'fourth prophet of 
Amun.' though descended from a priestly family; it is 
certain that he altogether overshadowed the 'first 
prophet, "22 
An informative scene from the rear wall of a small chamber 
in the Temple of Mut at Karnak shows Mentuemhet and Taharga 
(690-664 B.C.) worshipping before a goddess.°9 Scenes from 
tomb 34, such as that on the doorway of the sunken court, 
depict Psamtik I before Osiris, indicating that Mentuemhet 


survived the sack of Thebes in 663 B.C, and served also in 
30 


the reign of the first Saite king, Psamtik I (664-609 B.C.) 
The importance of Mentuemhet's position is again em- 
phasized by his depiction and signatures on the "Saite 
Oracle Papyrus," dated to the 14th year of the reign of 
Psamtik I (650 B.C.).2! Mentuemhet signs the document, as 
Parker notes, 
"Mentuemhet (signs) first, as befitting his position in 
both the state and as Reporting prophet of Amon and 
the High Priest, and as last witness, writing in a 
hand fully twice as large as anyone else," 32 
Parker also identifies Mentuemhet in the vignette which is 
included on the papyrus, as the priest who offers incense 
before the shrine of Amun-Re', as it is carried by priests 
53 


in procession (fig. 2) Bald-headed Mentuemhet wears the 


leopard skin tunic of the sem-priest over his calf-length 
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Skirt, extends an incense burner with his left hand, and 

carries an ankh in his right hand. Mentuemhet's identity 

is assured by his name and title, imy-r Ém fw (Overseer of 

Upper Egypt), appearing on the diagonal sash of his sarmento” 
As Kees points out in his study of the priesthood in 

the Egyptian state, the inherent power of an individual 

during the Late Period did not lie in his position within 

the priesthocd of Amun, but rather as a confidant of the king 

in the process of the management of the religious state,.^? 

According to Kees, the rank of h3ty-f (Mayor/Prince) was 


36 


analogous to the role of "Overseer of the Prophets."~ ‘An 





attempt to reinforce this royal confidence may perhaps be 
reflected by Mentuemhet's marriage to a member of the 
Nubian court, Princess Udjarens, who apparently was a 
granddaughter of king Piye. 27 

Parker notes that Mentuemhet!s son, Nesptah II, assumes 
his father's titles during the 17th year of Psamtik I and 
that Mentuemhet must have died between (650-647 B.C.) 28 
it is possible that Mentuemhet shared a co-mayorship with 


his son during his final years. 


Mutirdis 
There are no monuments or inscription outside of the 
tomb proper (no. 410) which mention the name of Mutirdis or 


her family 29 A relief block from the stairway of the tomb 
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reveals that Mutirdis served as hry(t) Smswt n(t)àws4t. ntr 





(High Attendant to the Divine Adoratress) during the reign 
of Nitocris.”© Wwutirdis! father, Phibis (P3-hbw) is desig- 
nated as Átí-ntr (God's Father) and mry-ntr (Beloved of the 
God), in inscriptions within the tomb. 3 ‘There are two 
names, with various titles, for the mother of Mutirdis, 
inscribed both on the tomb walls and on funerary cones 
retrieved from the site. It is possible that she had both 
a natural and an adoptive mother, as is the case for the 
XXVIth dynasty official, 'ànkhhor., *2 Her adoptive (?) mother 
held the same position as Mutirdis, "High Attendant to the 
Divine Adoratress.43 It is difficult to determine Mutirdis' 
role within the hierarchy of officials from this period, 

but it must be assumed that she had sufficient and adequate 
means to construct a large tomb in the Assasif. Her addi- 


tional titles include, nbt nmtt n(t)pr hnwt-s (She who has 





free movement/access in the residence of the Divine Adora- 
tress). "^ As Assman points out, this title does not 
designate physical movement, as in a procession or ceremony, 
but rather the privilege of free access to the residence of 
the Divine Adoratress, without the need for announcement or — 
the arrangement of an umena o The identical title was 
held by High Stewards Ibi and Pabasa. ‘© 


The tomb of Mutirdis must have been begun before the 
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adjacent Saite tomb of Basa. The northern ends of the mud- 
brick pylons I and II of Basa and the enclosure wall overlap 
the superstructure of tomb 410 (see key map). On the other 
hand, the "doubling-back" of the subterranean rooms of the 
tomb of Mutirdis indicate that the tomb was hindered by the 
plan of Basa, suggesting contemporaneous construction for 
the two tombs. Assmann believes that the tomb of Basa was 
constructed during the second or third decade of the reign 
of Psamtik I (654-634 B.C.)."? Although both officials 
served the Divine Adoratress Nitocris, nothing is known 
about the relationship between these two individuals. It is 
possible that the close proximity of their tombs was only 
accidental, 
Basa 

Basa served as h3ty- n niwt (Mayor of the City) during 
the reign of Psamtik I and was the successor to Mentuemhet 
and his family.48 It is probable that this position had 
been reorganized and became little more than honorific .49 
The succession of "Mayors of the City" during the XXVth and 


XXVith dynasties has been established as follows: 


Kelbasken (Theban tomb no. 391) 

Nesptah I - Father of Mentuemhet 

Mentuemhet (Theban tomb no. 34) 

Nesptah II - son of Mentuemhet, possible co-mayorship 
Haemmaacheru - Cousin of Mentuemhet 


Basa 


Following Basa, three members of the Pathenfy family: 
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Pathenfy (Theban tomb no. 128) 

Chonsirdis 

Ra'mose 
A comparison of the titles reveals that following the reign 
of the Mentuemhet family (although already dropped by 
Raemmaacheru), the titles of "Overseer of Upper Egypt," 
"Hereditary Noble," "Prince," and "Priest of Amun" are no 
longer connected with the office of haty-f n Wut Addi- 
tional evidence for the resors i VAI of the office of 


h3ty-f n níwt may be seen in the appointment of a certain 





Nespekashuti (Theban tomb no. 312), who became "Vizier" and 
"Overseer of Upper Egypt" several years before the appoint- 


ment of Basa p? 


With the office of "Overseer of Upper 
zgypt" now taken over by the vizier, the essential power of 
the h3ty- n niwt must have been reduced, Also, the titles 
of "Hereditary Noble" and "Prince" are adopted by the High 
Stewards of the Divine Adoratress, and, as noted previously, 


Pedihorresnet is referred to as h34ty-f n niwt in an inscrip- 





tion from Abydos. °° 

Assmann dates the tomb of Basa to the second or third 
decade of the long reign of Psamtik I (664-610 B.C.), approx- 
imately the years between 654-634 Beco? He employs the 
terminus ante quem of the construction of the tomb of 
Mutirdis, as noted in the preceding section, and dated to 


the reign of Psamtik I and Nitocris. The tomb of Basa!s 
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successor, Pathenfy (tomb no. 128) cannot be compared to 
the Saite "Grabpalast" tradition.22 This tradition is 
instead continued in the tombs of the High Stewards of the 


Divine Adoratresses. 


Ibi 

| The inscription from a statue of Ibi records that he 
took office as High Steward to Nitocris in 639 B.c.56 
Inscriptions from the tomb also indicate that Ibi served 
Shepenupet II, the predecessor of Nitocris in some capacity, 
as he states that he was: m3 $st4 Drt-ntr Spnwpt m wíbt 
"one who witnessed the mysteries of the God's Hand Shepenu- 
pet," and was "in the favor of the God's Adoratress, 
Shepenupet, justified. "57 As K. Kuhlmann and W. Schenkel, 
who have studied several aspects of Ibi's tomb, point out, 
changes in inscriptions indicate that the tomb was begun 
prior to his appointment as the High Steward of Nitocris in 
639 B.C, 58 The tomb was expanded, probably following Ibi's 
appointment. The vestibule was doubled in area, Hall I was 
enlarged to the north and appended with the shrine, and 
additional rooms were added to the burial apartments. The 
unfinished condition of the tomb indicates that Ibi must 


have died soon after he took office, 
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Pabasa 
Pabasa served as High Steward to Nitocris during the 
reign of Psamtik I. A scene from the south wall of the 
sunken court of his tomb depicts Pabasa functioning in his 
official role - participating in an offering made by 
Nitocris to Hef-Horakhty and Hathor?” The question of 
whether Pabasa preceded or succeeđed Ibi in office has been 
the subject of debate among scholars concerned with this 
60 
period. Pabasa appears with both Shepenupet II and Nito- 
cris on a naos containing a statue of Taurt which Pabasa 
61 
dedicated to the goddess. Lichtheim points out, 
"However, while the figures are broken in such a 
manner that it cannot be determined whether the 
cartouche of Shepenupet II was followed by ‘'deceased! 
or 'living,' the arrangement of the scenes is such 
that Nitocris takes precedence over Shepenupet. Hence 
it is likely that this monument too refers to the 
reign of Nitocris, as the Taurt statue which stood 
inside the naos and bears the cartouches of Psamtik I 
and Nitocris." 62 
avidence from the tomb itseif reveals more clearly that 
Pabasa followed Ibi in the office of High Steward. 
Lichtheim again comments, 
",..in his (tomb), Pabes repeatedly enumerates the 
dignities he held under Nitocris and Psamtik, while 
Shepenupet appears only in genealogical contexts - 
as the deceased mother of Nitocris. Iba, on the 
other hand, was in the employ of Saepe De II prior 
to becoming an official of Nitocris," 03 
Thus, it may be concluded that Pabasa served as the second 


of the High Stewards during the long reign of Nitocris and 
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that his tomb probably was constructed at a slightly 
later date than that of Ibi. 


Pedihorresnet 

Pedihorresnet was the third of four High Stewards to 
serve icones The cartouche of Necho II appears on the 
southern jamb of the stairway leading to the sunken court 
of tomb no. 19695 At another location in the tomb, the 


cartouche of Necho II was erased and replaced with the name 


of Psamtik II, an indication that Pedihorresnet served both 


6 
kings. 

Pedihorresnet was originally believed to be the son of 
Ibi, 67 E. Graefe, during his examination of the tomb in 1970, 


noted that the genealogical inscriptions from the landing of 
the stairway revealed that Pedihorresnet was actually the 
great-grandson of Ibi, 68 This relationship becomes plausi- 
ble, as Graefe concludes, if à span of twenty years is 
allowed for each generation and Ibi took office at approxi- 
mately the age of sixty. Ibi is believed to have died soon 
after his appointment as High Steward, ©9 If Pabasa served 
as High Steward to Nitocris for ten to fifteen years, it 
would be possible for Pedihorresnet to have been the High 
Steward of Nitocris during the reigns of Necho II (610 B.C.- 
695 B.C.) and Psamtik II (595-589 B.C.). 


An inscription from Abydes records Pedihorresnet's 
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title of h3ty-f n niwt, an indication that, if the title is 
more than laudatory, the High Stewards also served in a 


municipal capacity. 


Sheshong 

As High Steward to Nitocris and Ankhnesneferibre, 
Sheshong served a long ard well-documented career which 
lasted through the reigns of three kings: Apries (589- 
570 B.C.), Amasis (570-526 B.C.), and Psamtik III (526- 
525 8.c.). ^9 L. Christophe notes that stela 835 and statue 
964 from the British Museum indicate that Sheshonq was the 
final High Steward of toia An important piece of 
evidence is the adoption stela of Ankhnesneferibre which 
depicts this Divine Adoratress, together with Apries and 
Sheshonq, and records her adoption in the 4th year of that 
king (585 BCC e relief from the small Temple H at 
Karnak includes the Divine Adoratress, Amasis and E 
And finally, another scene from the Karnak Temple of Osiris 
Pameres depicts Ankhnesneferibre, Psamtik III and ema ^^ 

As clarified by Christophe, the High Steward Sheshong, 
owner of tomb no. 27, was the son of Harsieses and should not 
be confused with a later official, Sheshonga, son of Pedi- 


rm 


neith,. © 


From the preceding introduction it may be observed that 


not all of the tombs which have been classified as belonging 
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to the Saite Period fall neatly within the ruling years of 
the Saite kings (664-525 B.C.). But it must be remembered 
that the center of administrative power for this period was 
in Lower Egypt and these tombs were built in Thebes for 
local officials, Two combined factors justify the grouping 
of these tombs as à topic for study: (1) the position of 
their owners within a known succession of powerful local 
officials and (2) their similarities in plan, which will 


be examined in Part II. 
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In order to determine the typology for the Saite 
tombs, they will be discussed under the following headings: 
superstructure and substructure ~ approach, sunken court, 
cult chambers, and burial apartments. Details of the archi- 
tecture requiring more extensive treatment will be examined 


in Individual chapters following the introductory typology. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 

The superstructures of these tombs have, for the most 
part, been destroyed. Evidence for the reconstruction of 
their plans must necessarily be taken from the remaining 
lower courses of enclosure walls and foundations. The 
entrance pylons of several of the tombs are the exception 
and wiil be discussed in Part II, 2(A). The key plan, 
Appendix I, depicts the reconstructed plans of the tombs and 
their location in the Assasif. Appendix II, a-h, shows the 
individual tomb plans. 

The original plan of the superstructure of the Saite 
tomb consisted of a rectangular mudbrick enclosure wall, 
oriented along an east/west axis, accessible from its east 
side. The wall enclosed the area below which the under- 
ground apartments of the tomb were situated, also along an 
east/west axis. There are two variants of this basic plan. 
In the tombs of Mentuemhet, Pabasa, and Sheshonq, the sub- 


structure is reached by a long sloping exterior corridor 
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descending from the north, marked at its start by a second 
pylon (fig. 3). The sources for this configuration will 

be discussed in Part II, chapters 3 and 4. In the second 
variant found in the tombs of Pedamenopet, Basa, Mutirdis, 
Ibi and Pedihorresnet (fig. 4), an additional pylon (II) is 
located to the west, which together with the lateral encio- 
sure walls, forms a forecourt in line with the axis of the 
first pylon (I). This second pylon marks the entrance to 
the substructure, which is reached either by means of a 
stairway (Basa and Pedihorresnet) or, when the site slopes 
upward from east to west, by opening directly to a sunken 
court (Pedamenopet). 

Each of the extant six pylons consists of two brick 
towers of rectangular plan flanking an arched portal (see 
II, 2 B). The enclosure walls were also constructed of mud 
brick and, as evidenced by the tombs of Pedamenopet, 
Pedihorresnet, and Sheshong, had a series of recessed niches 
on the external faces of the walls (see II, 2 C). A nota- 
ble feature visible from ground level at the site of each 
of these tombs is the rectangular well which marks the 
sunken courts (II, 2F). 

The discovery of numerous funerary cones bearing the 
names of Saite owners indicates that these cones may have 


been set into the masonry of the tomb façades, as was the 
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custom in several Middle and New Kingdom Theban tombs (II, 
2 D). A seemingly new element, a blind niche in the axis of 
the superstructure, appears in the second pylon of the tomb 


of Sheshong (II, 28’). 
SUBSTRUCTURE (see fig. 5 for typical plan) 


I. Approach - As noted in the previous section, access is 
generally provided by a sloping passageway or stairway 
originating from a point either within or to the north of 
the enclosure walls. The initial rooms consist of a lobby 
and vestibule, which are most often placed at right angles 
to the main axis of the tomb. The lobby is a small rectan- 
gular room, columniess (Basa, Ibi) or having two columns 
(Mentuemhet). It forms the transition at right angles from 
the stairway to the vestibule. The vestibule is slightly 
larger, and often columniess (Pabasa, Sheshona). Its ceiling 
may also be supported by square pillars (Ibi), two columns 


(Basa) or four columns (Mentuemhet). 


II. Sunken Court - An element not previously encountered 
in monumental funerary architecture appears in the Saite 
tomb: an open court which is sreated as an integral part of 
the substructure. the court is SéstünBulas or square in 
plan and generally oriented east/west - along the main axis 


of the tomb. The depth between the floor of the court and 
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the contemporaneous level of the surrounding terrain varied 
from 217 meters (Mutirdis) to approximately 11 meters (Pedi- 
horresnet). Development of the court may be traced, for 
the courts of the later tombs, particularly Ibi, Pabasa and 
Sheshonq, are larger in relation to the overall tomb plan 
and are cut to a much greater depth. The limestone walis 
of the court are crowned with a protruding frieze, torus 
and cavetto cornice. <A retaining wall of brick surmounted 
the stone wall to prevent the bedrock from crumbling (fig.6), 
The majority of the courts have side porticos which 
run parallel to the main axis of the tomb, formed by square 
pillars or columns. An exception is the court from the tomb 
of Mentuemhet, in which there is a different treatment of 
spatial units. Instead of a portico, a row of five small 
chapels opens along both north and south walls (II, 2G ). 
4 central doorway in the far wall of the court leads 
to the subsequent chambers. This doorway may be deeply: 
recessed in a vaulted portal (Pedamenopet, Pedihorresnet, 
Sheshonq) or located at the rear of a raised portico 


(Mentuemhet). 


III. Cult Chambers ~ The cult chambers consist of a series 
of rooms extending along the main axis of the tomb, the 
number and elaboration of which appear to be in keeping with 
the general scale of each tomb. Basic to the typical plan 
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rectangular deep hall with side aisles formed by two rows 
of four square pillars. The tomb of Pedamenopet has an 
additional square room with four pillars which is appended 
beyond the deep hall, and a second series of cult rooms 
which extend to the north. As in the private tombs of the 
New Kingdom, and even the Middle Kingdom, a shrine is 
located beyond the halls in the main axis of the tomb, The 
shrine may be rectangular (Pedamenopet, Pedihorresnet, 
Sheshonq) or square in plan (Ibi, Pabasa). 

The cult chambers of the tombs of Mutirdis and Basa 
are simpler, columnless and rectangular. The tomb of 
Mentuemhet has a second open court, & broad hall with two 
rows of six columns, a deep hall with & complex configura- 
tion of side chapels, three stairways on a winding plan, 


and a square shrine. 


IV. Burial Apartments - The burial apartments of the larger 
tombs, Mentuemhet and Pedamenopet, are reached by way of a 
lengthy and elaborate succession of corridors and stairways 
starting from the rearmost room of the previously discussed 
cult chambers. Both Mentuemhet and Pedamenopet took enor- 
mous precautions to conceal their sarcophagus chambers, 
Entry to them was camouflaged by two false chambers with 
the access to the true chamber through the ceiling of the 


second, a device which may be compared to the pyramids of 
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the Middle Kingdom. t Smaller tombs have antechambers and 
burial chambers which open from the southeast (Pabasa and 
Mutirdis) or northwest (Ibi) corner of the deep hall. 
There are three burial chambers in the tomb of Basa and 
three in the tomb of Ibi, each containing a single burial. 
The eastern burial apartment of the tomb of Basa consists 
of a complex arrangement of rooms. A staircase 4.5 meters 
in length descends to a vaulted room containing the burial 
shaft. The main burial chamber extends north/south, is 
also vaulted and approximately 15 meters in length, 

In contrast, the burial apartments of the New Kingdom 
private tomb usually consist of a sarcophagus chamber, 
accessible by a shaft leading from the tomb proper to the 
chamber. The Saites adopt the rooms, corridors, stairways 
and shafts present in the plans of the royal funerary 
architecture from the New Kingdom. This series of roons 
comprising the burial apartments of the Saite tombs is 


directly connected to the cult rooms. 
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1. XIIth dynasty pyramid of Senusert II. 


Petrie, W.F.M., G. Brunton and M.Murray, Lahun II, 
(London, 1923), pp. 2-1. 


Petrie, W.F.M., Illahun, Kahun and Gurob, (London, 


1891), pp. 1-5, pl. IIl. 
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The massive mudbrick pylon of the tomb of Mentuemhet 


remains today as the most dominant feature of the Assasif 
plain. Several of the other pylons are also preserved, 
although the second eastern pylon of the tomb of Sheshong 
and the east pylon of Mentuemhet are the only ones which 
retain their arch rings. The dimensions of the other Saite 
pylons may be determined by their foundations, Figure 7 
charts the size of the Saite pylons and indicates the pres- 
ence of & second eastern pylon, or entrance pylon, to the 
North. The use of two separate pylons for access to the 
superstructure and substructure emphasized the division 
between these two parts of the tomb. This characteristic 
is discussed in Part II, Chapter 3. 

The two-towered and slightly battered pylons of the 
Saite tombs appear to have been constructed of solid mud- 
brick, without a rubble core. They have no interior rooms 
or stairways, such as can be seen in the pylon of the 
mortuary temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu. The 
pylons formed a monumental „ateway, emphasized in the tomb 
of Sheshonq by a pair of large statues which originally 
stood on both sides of the doorway. Evidence for these 
is provided by two square brick statue bases (1.2m) located 
two meters in front of the facade.” 

There are few extant examples of the use of a pylon 


gateway in tomb architecture. During the New Kingdon, 
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pylons are known to have fronted the courtyards of tombs 
cut into the hillside in the Theban districts of Deir el- 
Medina and Dra Abu el-Nagaf. Two different forms of super- 
structures are found in the XIXth and XXth dynasty tombs 
at Deir el-Medina, each of which is fronted by a pylon. In 
the first (pyramid chapel) type the pylon forms the gateway 
to an enclosed funerary garden. At the rear of this court 
a small brick pyramid containing a vaulted chapel is built 
on a leveled area of the rock or on a brick podium. A shaft 
or stairway leads from the court to a series of rock-cut 
rooms which serve as the burial chambers (fig. 8).2 

In the second (rock tomb with pyramid) type seen at 
Deir el-Medina, the pylon again marks the entrance to an 
enclosed court. The fagade of the tomb is cut from the rock 
at the rear of the court and is often shaded by a columned 
portico crowned by a cavetto cornice. A small brick 
pyramid rises above the entrance doorway, and beyond lies a 
series of rooms which form a more extensive superstructure 
than the first type. The substructure is similar to that 
of the first type but is reached through a shaft opening 
from the rear room (fig. 9). 

The Ramesside tombs nos. 282 and 283 in Dra Abu el- 
Nagaf are also fronted by a brick pylon (fig. 10).5 These 


rock-cut tombs are similar in both plan and scale and 
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consist of a pylon ( 12 x 1.6m) fronting a square court- 
yard (14m). A broad hall, cut in the cliff, opens from the 
northern wall of the courtyard, leading to a deep hall and 
chapel, thus following the cruciform plan of the XVIIIth 
dynasty tomb (Rekhmiret) .© The burial chambers are reached 
by an irregularly shaped shaft and are located to the west 
of the tombs, A brick pyramid, constructed on a platform 
carved from the hillside, rises to the north of the tomb. 

The superstructures of the New Kingdom tombs of the 
nobles which were built in the lower lying areas of the 
necropolis of Western Thebes have largely been destroyed. 
They may originally have had pylons and freestanding 
enclosure walls which could be more directly compared to the 
superstructures of Saite tombs than the hillside tombs of 
Deir el-Medina and Dra Abu el-Nagaf. There is, however, 
evidence for the pylons of New Kingdom funerary chapels 
which were built along the border of the valley in Thebes. 
These were constructed for several officials such as Amen- 
hotep, son of Hapu (see II, 3, pp.88-9)? and many of the 
kings of the New Kingdom. 

All of these pylons may be traced to their original 
appearance in funerary architecture at Qaw during the XIIth 
dynasty. The funerary complex of Ibu has a brick pylon of 


one tower, iocated at the upper end of the causeway leading 
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to the tomb, 8 As A. Badawy remarks, "It is the prototype 
of the later pylon with two towers,"9 

The examples cited above, from Deir el-Medina, Dra 
Abu el-Nagaf, and from the Middle Kingdom at Qaw, clearly 
indicate thet the brick pylons of the Saite tombs are not 


& new or unique element, 
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Arches of the Entrance Pylon 


The arch and barrel vault have not been found in 
Egypt before the IIIrd dynasty.! Brick vaults for the roof- 
ing of offering rooms and burial chambers, and the brick 
semi-circular arch are first used in tombs at Bét Khalláf 
and Regaqnah.< See figure 11 for chronological chart of 
arches in Egyptian architecture, 

The earliest example is the tomb of Neterkhet (Ki) at 
Bét Khallaf, dated to the reign of Neterikhet Djeser 
(fig. 12). The entrance stairway descends from the north- 
east corner of the mastaba, turns several times, and passes 
beneath a brick arch into the substructure, which is cut 
from the bedrock. The arch of tomb Ki is constructed of 
bricks placed as headers, and the resulting wedge-shaped 
spaces between the bricks are packed with mud or stones. 
Several adjacent arches are used to span the doorway, 
forming a vault (fig. 13). 

In the IVth dynasty tomb of Nefri at Giza, specially 
molded bricks are used to construct a ribbed archway between 
a small court and vestibule in the exterior chapel of the 
mastaba (fig. 14).? The bricks are in the form of two 
adjacent semi-circles, and the vault is two ribs deep, 
spanning 2.5 meters. As A. Badawy points out, sn arch of 
similar construction is found in the mastaba chapel of Sebef 
(Giza 3033), and ribbed vaults employing special bricks of 


several different forms are found in the Minor Cemetery 
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at Giza.® 

Brick flat arches also occur in the complex of 
Neterikhet Djeser at Saqqara, the tomb of Idu (VItk dynasty 
at Dendera), and in the tombs of Rathotep and Kanofer at 
Giza./ 

A second basic type of arch, often referred to as the 
catenary-curve arch or vault, also first occurs during the 
Old Kingdom. This arch is quite different structurally, as 
the bricks are laid as stretchers, running transversely to 
the axis of the vault. The initial course of bricks was 
built inclined against a wall, and each subsequent arch 
ring leaned against the next, thus avoiding centering 
(fig. 15). Thin bricks (14 x 7 x 13") designed for arches 
of this type, were often used for larger spans. The 
chapel of the tomb of Seneb at Giza, has catenary vault 
roofing a room 4,10 x 1.25 meters (fig. 16).9 The brick 
vaults of the magazines of the mortuary temple of Ramesses II 
are the most completely preserved examples of this type of 
arch (fig. 17).10 

The first semi-circular arch of massive scale (4.5m 
span, 10m height to center) was constructed during the 
Middle Kingdom and is preserved in an unfinished state in 
the eastern gateway of the north enclosure wall of the 


temple complex at El Kab (fig. 18).22 ‘the arch was built 
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of four concentric rings of regular brick (38 x 15 x 19em), 
most likely with an earthen centering. 

. The entrance doorway to the "Osireion" of Seti I at 
Abydos consists of a composite arch of a similar type to 
the arches later employed in the Saite tombs at Thebes 
(fig. 19).12 In this example, five concentric rings of 
curved special bricks are laid on edge as headers. Behind 
this first layer, five concentric courses of curved special 
bricks are laid transversely to the passageway, forming 

a catenary vault. Above this vault, three rings of regular 
pricks form a semi-circular vault. The passageway is 
roofed in this manner for approximately 2.5 meters, where 
it continues through the sandstone bedrock 63 meters to the 


antechamber of the temple. 


The arched entrances of the Saite tombs 

It is likely that both the northern and western pylons 
of the Saite tombs had arched entrances. Only the east 
pylon of Mentuemhet, Pylon II of the tomb of Sheshonq and 
the eastern pylon of tomb 197 (Pedineith) retain their 
entrance vaults. The massive arch of Mentuemhet (spanning 
3.2m and 8m height to the crown of the arch) remains the 
most prominent landmark of the Assasif (fig. 20). 

The pylons of the Saite tombs were constructed with 


composite arches. Several rings of thin special brick 
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(averaging 20 x 11 x 4em) form a catenary arch, used as 
centering for semi-circular rings of regular brick. In the 
eastern gateway of tomb 34, six rings of ordinary brick 
remain, and it may be estimated that four rings, most 
likely of special brick, have disappeared from the inside 
(figs. 21 and 22)! 

Directly to the east of this pylon, the eastern pylon 
of the tomb of Pedineith stands as the only extant portion 
of the superstructure of tomb 197 (fig. 23). Two arch 
rings of special bricks (21 x 10.5 x hom) are placed on 
edge, as stretchers, to support two rings of regular bricks, 
laid transversely. The span of the arch is 3.0m, while the 
height (4.10m), in comparison to the pylon of Mentuemhet, 
is proportionally smaller. 

Although Pylon I of the tomb of Sheshong remains 
intact to a height of 8.2m, the arch of the doorway has 
been destroyed, and the passageway through the pylon filled 
with brick. The arch of Pylon II is well preserved, and 
consists of one row of special bricks, again placed on 
edge as stretchers, and three arch rings of regular brick. 
The vault spans 2.8m and has a height of 5.7m (fig. 24). 

The spring of each successive ring in these composite 
arches is slightly higher than the ring below, a charac- 


teristic which gives this method of spanning the doorway 
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very great strength, 1# 

It has been suggested that the arches of the Saite 
pylons, which appear to the contemporary visitor as the 
most distinctive element of the superstructure, were. 
concealed by a brick or stone facing on the original 
pylon. i? A. Donadoni, in his discussion of the pylon of 
Sheshonq, remarks, 

"On peut trés bien voir par la lumiére frisante le 

contour de l'architrave à gorge que l'on avait 
appliquée en haut pour masquer cet arc qui n'était 
qu'un expedient technique déterminé par l'emploi 
des briques, crues, mais qui auraite gêne un oeil 
‘egyptien."1 16 
Evidence of such an architrave is most difficult to per- 
ceive, but the present condition of the eastern face of 
Pylon II of tomb 27 seems to indicate that the arch of 
this pylon could have been concealed with at least one 
layer of brick (fig. 25). Indications of stone facing on 
these pylons are limited to limestone thresholds extant 
in several of the doorways and loose blocks from the lower 
doorway and thicknesses of the tomb of Mutirdis.17 

If these entrances were, in fact, spanned with hori- 
zontal lintels, they would have been much closer in 
appearance to the typical Egyptian cult and mortuary 
tempies. If the arches of the Saite tombs were concealed, 


their intended function would have been to serve as 


relieving arches, in a manner similar to the brick arches 
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employed above the burial chamber in the pyramids of the 
Middle Kingdom, 18 

There are no extant pylons or representational evi- 
dence of pylons with rounded or vaulted doorways in earlier 
periods of Egyptian architecture, 19 The closest comparison, 
occurring in the funerary architecture of the New Kingdon, 
is a type of private Theban tomb which had a projecting 
entrance resembling a round-topped stela. In the tomb of 
Nebamun, no, 181, dating to the mid-XVIIIth dynasty, a 
scene of a funeral which is located on the northern wall of 
the broad hall, depicts a tomb of this type.^Ü A. Badawy 
comments, the "facade shows a high structure roofed over 
with a flat vault, under which runs a frieze of four rows 
of circles and a rounded niche." (fig. 26)21 

During the so-called "Kushite or Nubian" period immedi- 
ately preceding the Saite dynasty, a new type of tomb 
appears in Nubian royal cemeteries, which incorporates a 
rock-cut pylon with an arched entrance doorway. 

At the time of the Kushite advance northward into 
Upper Egypt (ca. 760 B.C.) under Kashta, the father of the 
founder of the XXVth dynasty, the Kushites begain to adopt 
Egyptian burial customs, This included the east/west 
orientation of tombs and mummification, The traditional 


Nubian burial on a funerary bed was replaced by the 
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Egyptian coffin. Kashta's son, Piye (the name was formerly 
read Piankhy), was buried at El Kurru (Ku 17) and initiated 
a new type of tomb (fig. 27)23 The superstructure 
(destroyed) was probably a steep-sided pyramid, like those 
of other later Nubian royal burials, fronted on its eastern 
face with a brick or masonry cult chapel. A stairway 
descended from the east into the bedrock, and through an 
arched entrance doorway to a rectangular burial chamber 
located beneath the pyramid. This was to remain the basic 
plan for the Kushite royal tombs until over a millennium 
later, when the Kushite kingdom came to an end .24 

The use of the arched entrance doorway is continued 
in the royal cemetery at Nuri (ca. 690-308 B.C.) where it 
4s frequently embellished with a molded torus, sun disk 
and double uraii. This configuration may be seen, for 
example, in tomb Nu 47 (ca. 503-478 B.C.) (fig. 28 ).?5 

Since the entrance doorways of these Nubian tombs were 
cut from the bedrock, the use of the arched doorway cannot 
be ascribed to the economy of the arch as a building 
technique. It would be unlikely that these arched doorways 
influenced Saite puilders in the North, though they could 
reflect a New Kingdom influence from Thebes. 

In conclusion, the use of the arch or vault is not 


conspicuous in Egyptian architecture, but these forms do 
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appear in various contexts from the Old Kingdom onward, 
Semi-circular arches are initially employed in funerary 
architecture as an economical means of roofing interior 
doorways (BÓt Khalláf, Regagnah) and small chambers (Giza). 
The catenary arch or vault is also seen during the Old 
Kingdom to roof extensive magazines (the Ramesseun, Thebes). 
The gateway of the temple complex at El Kab (Middle Kingdom) 
represents the first use of the semi-circular arch on a 
massive scale, The composite arch, combining the catenary 
and semi-circular arch, is employed for the entrance to the 
Osireion (Abydos) during the XIXth dynasty. The entrance 
pylons of the Saite tombs employ the same constructimal 
technique (composite arch) seen at Abydos. The Saite 
arches may originally have been concealed with horizontal 
lintels. There is little evidence for the use of an arched 
or vaulted entrance in New Kingdom (tomb of Nebamm) or 
Late Period (Nuri, el Kurru) funerary architecture. If 
hidden, the Saite composite arch would have served as a 
relieving device and the appearance of the façade would 
have more closely resembled that of a New Kingdom mortuary 


temple. 
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Recessed Panelling of Enclosure Walls 


Recessed panelling appears on the exterior facades of 
the enclose walls of three of the Saite tombs: Pedamenopet 
(no. 33), Pedihorresnet (196) and Sheshonq (27). The poor 
state of preservation of the other tombs makes it impossible 
to determine if this architectural feature was also present. 
In addition, recessed panelling appears on the internal 
massif of the burial chamber of the tomb of Pedamenopet. 
Examples of this element are known dating from the New 
Kingdom at Thebes: in the tomb of Amenuser, no. 131, and 
the south retaining wall of the mortuary temple of Hatshep- 
sut.1 


Pedamenopet - The northwest portion of the enclosure wall is 
the only extant section displaying brick panelling (fig. 29). 
The plan of the recesses in this area consits of two simpie 
niches alternating with a double compound niche (two simple 
niches set within their own rectangular recess) (figs. 30, 
31, 32). Bricks (approximately 24 x 12 x 6cm) are laid in 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers, with only a 
few half-bricks used. 

The internal massif of the burial chamber (15m long x 
10m x 817m high) is constructed in the shape of a sarcopha- 
gus and has simplified panelling on its exterior walls 
(fig. 33) 2 Panels carved from the bedrock forming the 


massif serve as a background for four pairs of protecting 
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goddesses with out-stretched wings: Nut and Matat, Neith 
and Shenait, Isis and Nephthys, and Selket and Hathor,” 


Pedihorresnet - The fagade of the pylon itself, in addition 
to the enclosure walls, shows a series of niches. Each side 
of the pylon displays a double compound niche between two 
simple niches (fig. 34). This pattern is continued on the 
width of one stretcher.’ The superstructure of tomb 196, 
preserved to the height of one meter, is presently under- 
going reconstruction by the Belgian Expedition in Egypt, 
under the direction of H. de Meulenaere (fig. 35). 


Sheshong - In contrast to the entrance facade of tomb 196, 
the eastern facade of tomb 27 consists of a combination of 
two distinct elements - a central, single-towered pylon 
(17.2m wide x 3.1m), flanked by enclosure walls with 
recessed panelling which extend 3.7 meters on either side of 
the pylon.^ S. Donadoni, in his preliminary report on the 
tomb of Sheshong, points out the intentional juxtaposition 
of the archaically inspired recessed panelling to "un systéme 
pius moderne - celui des pylénes,18 This contrast may be 
seen in a recorstruction of the facade by Prisse D'Avennes, 
drawn in 1878, when the superstructure was in a better state 
of preservation (fig. 36),.9 


It is possible that the facade of tomb 34 presented an 
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appearance similar to that of tomb 27, with its enclosure 
walls also extending several meters on either side of the 
eastern pylon (see key map). The north and south eniosure 
walls of the tomb of Sheshonq (west wall destroyed) display 
eleven pairs of simple niches (originally 3.5m high) alter- 
nating with a double compound niche. In the central portion 
of both the north and south façades, two smaller rectangu- 
lar "doorway" niches (2m x 1.4m) replace the double 

compound niches (figs. 36, 37). 

The use of recessed panelling in Egyptian architecture 
is generally believed to refer to multi-niched archaic 
palace enclosures, 1° Such structures were widely imitated 
in the exterior fagades of mastabas (Ist-IIIrd dynasties), 
the enclosure walls of mortuary temples (IIIrd, XIIth 
dynasties), and wooden and stone sarcophagi (Iv-Vith dynas- 
ties, ana Midale Kingdom), ii The motif is also incluaed in 
the serekh panel, an element frequentiy aepicted on royal 
archaic monuments, consisting of a rectangle containing the 
Horus-name of the king above a paneiled fagaae. ** 

As K., Weeks reminds us in his preliminary report on the 
early dynastic palace at Hierakonpolis, a large body of 
literature has been published concerning the origin of the 


"palace-faeade" motif, and it neea not be retracea here.12 


It is the plan of the palace doorway flanked by two 
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recesses and set between towering protruding bastions (each 
with three compound niches) which is most frequently 
repeated in the exterior fagades of archaic tombs (fig. 38). 
Examples dating to the Ist dynasty are located at Saqqara, 
Giza, Helwan, Nagada and Abydos, 1” The basic configuration 
of niches may be repeated several times, as in the tomb of 
Queen Herneith at Saqgara, dating to the early Ist dynasty 
(fig. 39).15 The west façade of tomb 3506 at Saqqara, 
clearly shows this configuration (fig. 49) , 16 For compari- 
son, see fig. 41, the Vth dynasty limestone sarcophagus of 
Ra'wer fron Giza. l7 

The last mastaba with the "palace-fagade" panelling on 
all four sides of the superstructure is the tomb designated 
Giza T, constructed during the late IInd dynasty, During 
the Old Kingdom, the motif finds continued usage in tomb 
architecture: on the eastern facade of the mastaba (QS 2405 
of Hesy-Re’, IIIrd dynasty) , 29 the exterior chapels on the 
eastern fagades of tombs (from the late Ist dynasty to the 
end of the Old Kingdom) ,20 and in interior chapels of tombs 
(from the late IIIrd dynasty) .21 

The numerous recesses of the mastaba faces most likely 
served as multiple dummy-doors for the ka of the deceased to 
pass from the tomb to receive the periodic offerings of food 


and drink necessary in the afterlife.?? Ka-doors were also 
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located within the substructure, and as Reisner notes, they 
"were often made inside the burial chamber to permit exit 
and entrance from the actual burial place itself and may be 
assumed to have been in some sort of communication with the 
ka-doors above ground."23 The multiple ka doors were later 
replaced by a single "false door" found inside the tomb, 24 
It has been proposed by W.B. Emery, that in the process 
of “architectural evolution," the palace-fagade mastaba 
underwent a gradual reduction to a "recessed enclosure wall 
which surrounded the greatly enlarged and heightened pyramid 
structure covering the burial chamber, "5 He cites as an 
example, the massive (954 x 227m) enclosure walls of the 
funerary complex of Neterikhet Djeser at Saqqara from the 
IIIrd dynasty (fig. 42). Recessed panelling continues to be 
used on the outer faces of enclosure walls surrounding pyra- 
mids during the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate 
Priod: pyramid of Sensusert II at El Lahun (XIIth dynasty) 
(fig. 43) 26 ana pyramid of Khendjer at Saqqara (XIIIth 
dynasty) .27 The more complex "palace-fagade" panelling, 
as seen in the archaic mastabas, does not find continued 
usage in architecture. It is, however, seen as a motif 
with the Horus name of the king on panels (4m wide) on the 
limestone inner girdle wall of the mortuary temple of 
Senusert I at Lisht.£8 
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During the Wew Rinsion. recessed panelling is not 
widely used. It appears in two structures at Thebes: tomb 
no. 131 of Amenuser, located in Sheikh 'Abd el-Qurna, and 
in the retaining wall of the mortuary complex of Queen 
Hatshepsut in Deir el-Bahri. 

The tomb of Amenuser, dating to the reign of Tuthmosis 
III, appears to be the only Theban tomb from the New King- 
dom which has a series of recessed niches cut into the 
bedrock forming the entrance facade (fig. 44).29 Several 
other New Kingdom tombs have niches cut into the fagade or 
open court, but these were intended to contain statues of 
the tomb owner. The tomb of Paser (no. 106) from the XIXth 
dynasty, has nine Osiride statues of the deceased in niches 
in the northern, western, and eastern walls of the court 
which precedes the tomb entrance ,29 

The façade of tomb no. 131 consists of four compound 
niches alternating with narrow simple niches on either side 
of the entrance doorway (fig. 45). Inscriptions within the 
compound niches and flanking the doorway list titles of 
Amenuser, 21 The tomb owner appears twice above the doorway 
in a symmetrical composition, standing with a hand extended 
over a heavily-laden offering table.27 The overall 
appearance of the face of tomb no. 131 may be more closely 


compared to the use of false-door stelae in the courts and 
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facades of New Kingdom tombs at Thebes22 than to the 
tradition of recessed panelling in funerary architecture 
from earlier periods. The tomb of Puymereí. (no. 39, 
dating to the reign of Thutmosis III) for example, has six 
stelae with autobiographical texts located in the court 
preceding the entrance to the tomb, 2" 

Recessed panelling also appears on the southern 
retaining wall of the mortuary complex of Hatshepsut 
(XVIIIth dynasty) at Deir el-Bahri.22 The wall consists 
of finely jointed limestone masonry, and is approximately 
70 meters in length, and 7.5 meters high. Thirty-six pairs 
of compound niches, with recesses in very slight relief 
91 - 1.5cm) and angled, comprise the panelling (fig. 46). 
S. Clarke refers to the shallowness of the niches in his 
description of the wall, "only in the glowing sunlight of 
Egypt would such a method of work have any (visual) 
effect, "26 Alternate niches are surmounted with the royal 
falcon or uraeus, forming serekh panels (figs. /7, 4g) .37 
The panelling of Hatshepsut can be connected to the Old and 
Middie Kingdom traditions of recessed panelling from royal 
funerary monuments, although the depth of the recesses 
been flattened, forming a very shallow pattern. 

These two New Kingdom examples indicate that the Saite 


architects must have had another source of inspiration for 
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the complex recessed panelling of the Saite tombs. It 
appears that they sought to emulate the form and context 

of the "palace-fagade" niches frem funerary architecture 
and monuments of the Old and Middle Kingdoms. The deep 
niches from the tomb of Pedamenopet create an effect which 
closely resembles the elaborate patterns of niching from 
the fagades of archaic Thinite tombs. The emphasis on 
verticality created by the shallower recesses (with the 
contribution of 8.2 meters of extant height) is more 
reminiscent of the paired simple niches of the limestone 
enclosure walls from the funerary complex of Neterikhet 
Djeser at Saqgara.29 The Saite pattern of two single 
niches alternating with a double compound niche appears 
almost as a one-dimensional schematic representation of the 
paired niches within protruding bastions of the wall of the 
Djeser complex (compare figures 36 and 49, 50, 51). 

It is difficult to speculate why Saite builders chose 
to incorporate recessed panelling into the tomb superstruc- 
tures, The motif was long associated with monuments of 
influential leaders, aithough it was also used in private 
tombs and sarcophagi, as discussed in preceding pages. The 
"palace-facade" motif is believed to have been originally 


derived from royal domestic architecture. Thus, it may 
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have been used along with many other elements which 
correspond to aspects of domestic architecture - contribu- 
ting to the concept of the tomb as the "House of Eternity" 
(see chapter on the influence of domestic architecture 


on the tomb plan). 
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Examples of funerary cones are known from the Saite 
tombs of Mentuemhet,* Pedihorresnet,? Ibi and Sheshonq., 
These baken clay cones, approximately 25-35 centimeters in 
length, have stamped inscriptions on their bases and are 
believed to have been inserted in tomb facades. As A. 
Badawy notes, 

"A minor element that seems to have been attested 
until now only in New Kingdom superstructures is 

one or more rows of cones set at the top of the 

facade of the chapel, probably representing the 

stylized ends of the reeds that roofed archaic 
huts,"2 

Horizontal rows of circles on representations of 
tomb fagades from wall scenes of several New Kingdom 
Theban tombs most likely depict similar funerary cones. 


Cones are represented in the wall scenes of the following 


New Kingdom Theban tombs: 


(Location) (Date) 
No, 181 Nebamun. Khokha Amenhotep III 
No. 55 Ra'mose Qurna Amenhotep IV 
No. 49 Neferhotep Khokha Ay 
No, 178 Neferronpet Khokha Ramesses II 
No. 159 + Ratya Dra Abu el-Naga XIXth dynasty 


From the above representations, H. Ricke restored per- 

spectives of three facades with funerary cones (fig. 52). 
A. Rhind, writing in 1862, provides further 

evidence for the placement of cones in his reference to 


their appearance in situ in the Assasif area. He does 
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not identify the tomb, but it is possibly tomb no. A8, 
belonging to Serer,? whose facade is now destroyed. 
Rhind describes: 

"A rectangular area had been chiselled into the 

Slope of the crag, until a perpendicular scarp about 

five and twenty feet long was formed, sufficiently 

deep for a doorway to be cut into its face. Above 
the scarp, and flush with it, there remained about 
two feet of coarse building, in continuation, as it 
were, of the elevation of the front of the tomb; and 

I mention this here because, imbedded in the building, 

and stretching very nearly its entire length, were 

two rows of clay cones, impressed with a hieroglyphic 
subject on the ends turned to the light. Cones have 
been constantly found in the sand about the entrances 
of the tombs."9 

This description corresponds fairly closely with the 

appearance of the façades in the reconstructions of 

Ricke. 

The presence of cones in the Saite tombs has been 
attributed to the intentional "Renaissance of the Saite 
Period, +0 but it appears that they are based upon rela- 
tively recent prototypes from the New Kingdom. Remarks 
by J. Leclant also imply that the Saite cones represent 
the borrowing of an element from New Kingdom tombs., He 
notes that the majority of extant cones may be dated to 
the XVIIIth dynasty, and that their use becomes less 
frequent after the reign of Amenhotep IV. He adds, 
"serait-ce tpar esprit d'archaisme! que quelques per- 


sonnages des XXII? et XXV-XXVI* dynasties en font sana’ 
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The bases of the cones themselves are inscribed in 
sunk hieroglyphs with the name and titles of the owner of 
the tomb, and at times, the names of one or both of his 
parents. The text is most frequently divided into four 
horizontal rows of hieroglyphs. During the New Kingdom, a 
reference to Osiris often opens the inscription: 

831416 e a im3hy hr Wsír "He who is revered before 
Osiris."12 This tradition is continued in the cones of 
the Late period, although it is omitted in several of the 
cones from the tomb of Mentuemhet.13 

Individuals are most comonly represented by one or 
two types of cones, Mentuemhet is exceptional in the 
variety and abundance of cones found in the area around 
his tomb. J. Leclant has identified and systematically 


14 and his work need not 


studied ten variants of cone types 
be repeated in full here. The following will briefly 
summarize and give examples. 

Types 1-9 consist of four horizontal lines of hiero- 
glyphic text with names and titles of Mentuemhet. Types 
3-9 also include mention of his mother, eldest son, or 
wives. Type 10, which will be compared below to a 
Similar cone of Pedihorresnet, depicts two orant figures, 


a solar bark and two vertical lines of text. 


Cone Type 6 is typical of types 1-9 (fig. 53). The 
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text is as follows: me 
c C LE 
m 44 2 2 T J ES E í) e 
im3hy hr Wsír, ry-pfít h3ty-f Mntwem-n3t, m3f-hrw, 


"He who is revered before Osiris, Noble and Prince 
Mentuemhet, justifie 


S a : 
SS dem dA2394 4^ — Eq 
hmt*f nbt-pr Sten-hb(i), | ms3í-hrw 


his wife(?) Lady of the House, Esenkhebi, justified." 


The combination of titles, iry-pft h5ty-f. appears 
frequently on statues of Mentuemhet - Cairo C.G. 42238, 
Cairo C.G. 1098, British Museum 1643, Berlin 17271.70 
Leclant notes that these titles serve somewhat as a 
summary of the traditional sequence of titles, Íry-pft 


h3ty-!, sd3wty bÍty, smr wfty, n mrwt, "Noble and Prince, 





Seal Bearer of the King, sole friend, beloved," which 
served as traditional titles and epithets from the Old 
Kingdom onward, ^i 
The writing of the name Mentuemhet, £^ A^) is the 
most common of the twenty-one spellings found in his tomb 
and numerous monuments. ^^ 
Cone Type 6 of Mentuemhet names Esenkhebi as 
hmtef nbt-pr. The inscription from a fragment of a black 
granite group statue depicting Mentuemhet and his son 


Nesptah is more explicit in defining his relationship to 
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Esenkhebi. <2 The inscription reads: 


ag wes dz 


Mntw-m-h3t ms n nbt-pr St-n-hb(1) 





"Mentuemhet, born to "Lady of the House! Esenkhebi," 

Cone Type 10 of Mentuemhet, is a variant which, 
according to Dsvies-Masadam,^ 7 appears only during the Iate 
Period. Five other examples are cited in this work, 
including a cone belonging to a Saite tomb owner, Pedihor- 
resnet. The cone of Mentuemhet (Macadam no. 604) has two 
vertical lines of inscription occupying its central portion 
(fig. 54). On either side, two symmetrical figures kneel 
on nb signs, with the inscription 252.011 m4f-hrw 
"justified" above their heads. At the top of the cone, a 
sacred bark carries a sun disk. The text reads as follows: 


peru 44 ono 4 5A 








right 
column (im3hy hey Wsír pm-ntr 4enw (m) 4mn 
"(He who is revered before) Osiris, Fourth Prophet 
of Amun 
Mntwem-h3t 
Mentuemhet" 
left Ss aS 4 Fa @ 
column " 
(im3hy hr) Wsír hsty-f mr-Émfw 





"(He who is revered before) Osiris, Prince, Overseer 
of Upper Egypt 
Mntw-m-h3t 


Mentuemhet" 
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Mentuemhet!s title, "Fourth Prophet of Amun." is frequently 
found on his monuments and in his tomb.*> ‘The title is 
discussed by lecilant^Ó and in the chronology portion of 


this paper, see pp. e The title hm-ntr 4enw (n) Aim 





is only found on cones belonging to another official, 
4mn-htp (Amunhotep), which seems to date to the New 
Kingdom, ^" 
The combination of Mentuemhet's titles, H3ty-f and 
mr-snfw, appears on several of his statues - Cairo Museum 
nos, 1098, 42237, 646, 422u1.7° 
The cone of Pedihorresnet has two horizontal lines of 
text enclosed by two kneeling orant figures and & sacred 
bark carrying a shrine (fig. Beye The two columns of 
inscription are symmetrical, in contrast to the text of 
Mentuemhet, and read: 
SB Xo an ALY 
mr-pr wr dw3tentr P3-d4 Hr-rsnt 
"High Steward of the God's Adoratress Pedihorresnet." 
24 A nm 
His name appears as G Ag a more frequently in his 
tomb. The sign "^ » is derived from the word nt, "crown 
of Lower Egypt," and, sporadically replaces n from as 
early as the XIIth dynasty .?° 
A cone from the tomb of High Steward Sheshong?! is 


representative of the remaining cones belonging to the 
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Saite tomb owners. The text is written in four horizontal 
lines of hieroglyphic text (fig. 56) and reads: 
<>. C = aS ` 
otha e d es TA Joh, bik Z 
Ary-p!'t h3ty-f mr-pr wr dw3t-ntr Sánk 
"Noble and Prince, High Steward of the God's Adoratress, 
Sheshong 
" m A^ 
Bee ene af ad pe 


mwtef nb(t)-pr T3hbt 3? 





his mother, Lady of the House, Tahibet."22 
Sheshong's name is more frequently written as Agente A 


in his tomb, no. 27 in the Assasin, or 


As A, Rocatti 
points out, the variant which appears on the cone, WW 2 
also ig seen in the tomb, on the east and west walls of 
the entrance stairway.^? Although the tomb of Sheshonq 
has not been completely cleared, the name of his mother, 
Tahibet, has only been found on this funerary cone. 

Punerary cones have, provided a new source of names 
for the inhabitants of the Theban Necropolis, many of 
whose burials have never been discovered. 2° The Saite 
cones provide information which is well-known from the 
inscriptions of the tombs themselves, with the exception 
of an addition to the genealogy of Sheshond. 

In conclusion, the Saite cone is a minor architec- 


tural element which represents a continuation of New 


Kingdom funerary tradition. The insertion of funerary 
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cones into the tomb facade has been referred to as the 
adoption of a tectonic element from archaic roofed huts. 
This incorporation of elements first executed ina 
different context and material is very prevalent in 
monumental architecture of both mudbrick and stone from 
the IIIrd dynasty onwards, The inscriptions from the 
cones are both honorific and religious. The texts repeat 
the names, titles and genealogy of the deceased and re- 
emphasize that he is revered and "justified" before 


Osiris (on the Day of Judgement). 
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Blind Niche in the Superstructure 


The second pylon of the superstructure of the tomb of 
Sheshonq (no. 27) has a central archway (4.50m high, 2.30m 
side) which upon ursory examination, appears as a doorway 
(fig. 52). Extending to the northwest beneath the arch 
4s à blind niche, 2.2 meters deep and the width of the 
archway. The niche is visible in a recent photograph 
(fig. 58) and is preserved to a height of approximately 
twenty centimeters, The mudbrick walls of the niche were 
originally coated with white plaster and floor paved with 
stone. 

The actual door (1.6m wide) to the second courtyard 
appears to have been located in the southern portion of the 
second pylon. It was sealed with brick and stone when the 
first court was divided for living quarters.? 

There are no indications of the intended function of 
this niche, although its position along the central axis 
of the tomb superstructure points to it importance. 3S. 
Donadoni, who directed the partial clearing of the tomb by 
the expedition of the University of Rome in 1970, comments, 

"(cette) niche qui a évidemment une fonction assez 

importante dans l'économie de l'ensemble pour qu'on 
puisse lui donner cette place d'honneur,'2 
The use of a blind niche lying along the main axis of a 
structure is not common in Egyptian architecture. Two 


examples are found in New Kingdom funerary architecture 
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and are described in the following pages. 

One of the two tombs built for Ramesses III in the 
Valley of the Kings (no. 11) has a shift in the axis which 
is marked by & vaulted blind niche, semi-circular in 
plan.^ The corridor of this length, rock-cut tomb is 
displaced to the right (fig. 59). This feature may have 
been the result of an accidental breakthrough into the 
neighboring tomb (no. 10 of king Amenmeses, XIXth dynasty)? 
This break can still be seen high on the left wall near 
the springing of the vault.Ó In this example, an apparent 
constructional flaw becomes a successful design element. 
ås one scholar comments, "an ingenious planning device 
characteristic of Renaissance architecture about three 
millennia later."7 

A XXIst dynasty tomb at El Amrah has a blind niche 
built along the main axis of the superstructure, which may 
be more closeiy compared to the tomb of Sheshonq. The 
tomb of Pasebakhanu is located in cemetery D, stx miles 
southeast of the royal tombs at Abydos.® This site was 
first used as a necropolis at the end of the Middle 
Kingdon. 

The tomb consists of a mudbrick superstructure which 
does not appear to have had an entrance.? The first court 


encloses a brick rectangle which marks the entrance to the 
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shaft and burial chambers (fig. 60). A niche is con- 
structed in the central portion of the wall dividing the 
two courts, a feature of the plan differing from tombs of 
preceding dynasties. Entrance to the second court is 
through a doorway in the northern end of this dividing wall. 
The burial apartments consist of five uninscribed rooms, 
lying to the south of the shaft. <A limestone stela 
belonging to the owner of the tomb was found midway in the 
shaft, buried in the rubble with which it was later filled 
(fig. 61). The well-preserved stela depicts Pasebakhanu 
worshipping Osiris, Horus and Isis. The text records 
offerings to these gods, as well as Anubis, Thoth and 
Ptah, 10 A.C. Mace, who participated in the clearance of 
this tomb in 1899-1901, wrote, "The original position of 
the stela is indicated pretty clearly by the niche in the 
small offering chamber."41 His remark can only be inter- 
preted as a reference to the axial blind niche in the 
superstructure of the tomb. 

During the New Kingdom at Thebes, the tomb stela 
constitutes an integral part of the tomb. Stelae were 
located on the lateral walls of the broad hall (tombs 18, 
56, 85, 89, 155), on the entrance facade (87, 214, 224), 
or erected in the forecourt (11, 23, 41, 39, 51, 106).12 


The majority of tomb stelae from the early New Kingdom 
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represent offerings presented to the deceased, 13 During 
the reign of Thutmosis III and continuing through the 
Ramesside period, offerings to the gods, primarily Osiris, 


became the most prevalent theme, t” 


The spacious forecourts 
of the superstructure of the Saite tombs represent an 
enlargement of the forecourt of the New Kingdom tomb. The 
central blind niche from the tomb of Sheshonq might have 


served as & focal point for offerings to the gods. 
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The Sunken Court 


During the period from the XVIIIth to the XXth 
dynasties a number of elements were introduced to enlarge 
the basic plan of the private Theban tomb. Among these 
was the integration of & sunken court into the tomb plan. 
The use of a carefully delineated courtyard fronting the 
tomb is known in Thebes since the XIth dynasty. An example 
of this may be seen in the rock-cut tomb of Meketref (no. 
280) which has a deep courtyard fronting the columned 
portico and entrance to the tomb (fig. 62).1 The court is 
situated at the same level as the tomb. It is not until 
the XVIIIth dynasty that the courtyard is fully enclosed, 
provided with a corridor entrance, and located below the 
level of the surrounding terrain, as is the tomb proper, 

The tomb of Kheruef (no. 192) appears to be the first 
example of this configuaration (fig. 63).? Kheruef served 
as a high official of Amenhotep III and later to Amenhotep 
IV before the move to Amarna; thus the tomb may be dated to 
the late XVIIIth dynasty. This important tomb has not 
received the attention that it merits due to the fact that 
its location remained undetermined from shortly after its 
discovery by Erman in 1885 until its rediscovery in 1951.2 

The tomb of Kheruef is entered through an axial east/ 
west corridor which opens directly onto the court. The 


court itself is nearly square, approximately 26 meters to 
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each side,  Portíicos, at right angles to the axis of the 
tomb, line both the eastern and western sides to the front 
and rear of the court. They are unfinished, as is a major 
portion of the tomb's wall scenes. Fakhry notes that each 
portico was supported by "eight fluted columns with flat 
surfaces on each side for inscriptions."4 L. Habachi 
comments that the court was most probably left open, 
judging by its size and the poor quality of the stone in 
this area of the Assasif.? 

The remaining portions of the tomb of Kheruef are much 
in keeping with the typical plan of the private Theban 
tomb of the New Kingdom. A door in the central portion of 
the rear wall of the court, opposite the entrance, leads to 
the broad hall. Here, the ceiling is supported by massive 
stone columns as in other contemporary tombs, Ratmose 
(no. 55)6 or Serer (no. 48).7 The broad hall appears to 
have had thirty columns arranged in three rows of five 
columns each, on either side of, and at right angles to the 
central nave. As Habachi reports, "The row nearest the 
court is formed of fluted columns inscribed on four faces, 
while the other two rows consist of winscribed papyrus- 
bud columns,"? 

Beyond is the deep hall, the roof of which appears to 


have been supported by two rows of eleven pillars each, 
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forming a central passage and side aisles. At the rear of 
the hall is an irregularly-shaped antechamber leading to a 
shrine with a semi-circular niche, described by Habachi as 
a probably later addition.? 

The overall dimension of this tomb, approximately 70 
meters in length and 25 meters wide, and the high quality 
of its wall reliefs ,10 combine to make it one of the most 
impressive tombs of nobles in the Theban necropolis, In 
his discussion of additions to the court, Habachi answers 
the question of the tomb's accessibility during later ~ 
periods, "All these tombs are carved in or close to the 
Court; thus showing that it was open during the Ramesside 
and Saite Periods, "21 Saite draftsmen are known to have 
made direct copies of certain elements, such as wall scenes, 
from nearby tombs. The location of the tomb of Kheruef in 
the Assasif, and thus its proximity to the Saite tombs, 
suggest that the Saite builders were familiar with the plan 
of this tomb. 

It should be pointed out that the double-porticoed 
court in the tomb of Kheruef has no parallel in the Saite 
tombs. The closest comparison is the tomb of Mentuemhet 
which has a single portico placed at the far end of the 
court, at right angles:to_the axis of the tomb. The plan 


of the typical Saite tomb, however, has porticos along both 
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sides of the court, an element which appears in the private 
Theban tombs of the XIXth dynasty. 

A. Badawy notes that the first example of this configu- 
ration is found in the tomb of Ipy (no. 41) during the reign 
of Ramesses I, and comments that this "formed a feature 
perhaps inspired from similar ones in the courts of temples, 
aiming at emphasizing the central axis,"12 Following is a 
brief description of the tomb of Ipy (fig. 64).13 

Access is provided by a central stairway which opens 
directly onto the court. Pillared porticos stand along 
beth of the longitudinal sides. A central door in the far 
wall of the court leads to a broad hall which has a central 
row of pillars. Beyond is a columnless deep hall and a 
shrine which has two lateral niches, each with a central 
statue niche. 

A further development in the use of a court with side 
aisles may be found in a tomb of a slightly later period, 
that of Tjoy (no. 23) from the reign of Merneptah 
(fig. 65).14 The entrance to the tomb is similar to the 
preceding example - a staircase descends directly to the 
central area of the court. The porticos, running along 
both longitudinal sides of the court, are formed by five 
columns, But in this case, a main portico with four massive 


pillars and antae is added to the rear of the court along 
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the front facade, marking the entrance to the subterranean 
rooms of the tomb. The pillared facades of Middle Kingdom 
tombs at Thebes (Meketre', Dagy , 15 etc.) were most likely 

the source of inspiration for this main portico. 

In conclusion, the court of the tomb of Kheruef is very 
similar in concept to the Saite tombs ~ fully enclosed and 
situated below the level of the surrounding terrain. The 
tombs of Ipy and Tjoy contain the side and rear porticos 
which are later seeen in the Saite tomb. However, the 
courts of these New Kingdom examples are not fully inte- 
grated into the plan with a lobby and vestibule preceding 
the court. The sunken court of the Saite tomb should be 
viewed as an innovative element of Theban tomb architecture 
from the XXVth and XXVIth dynasties. For dimensions and 


details of the Saite sunken court see Appendix III (c). 
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Chapels and Secondary Burials in the Sunken Court 


Lateral rooms appear along both long sides of the 
sunken court in many of the Saite tombs (Harwa, Pedamenopet, 
Ibi, Pabasa, Pedhorresnet, Sheshonq). These rooms were 
most likely intended for subsequent burials of relatives or 
possibly contemporary officials. The majority of these 
rooms are uninscribed. In the tomb of Mentuemhet, these 
rooms take the form of individual chapels, and a row of 
five small chapels open along both the lateral north and 
south walls of the court. Three of the chapels in the 
southern row have secondary rooms. Five chapels are dedi- 
cated to Mentuemhet, but inscriptions indicate that two of 
the chapels were intended for other individuals. Chapel E, 
the westernmost chapel of the southern row, is inscribed 
with the name of ‘Akiu, "Hereditary Prince, Sole Beloved 
Friend, Great Royal Acquaintance." The thicknesses of the 
doorways of Chapel F, the easternmost of the northern row, 
carry the name of Irhepiaut, "Head Bowman of the Cavalry, 
Head of the Stable of the Lord of the Two Lands." The 
remaining chapels, H, J, and I, are unfinished and unin- 
scribed. The chapels have not been excavated, and as a 
result, their usage as purial chambers cannot be confirmed, 

Several of the other Saite tombs have secondary 
burials accessible from the sunken court, but these examples 


do not appear to have been part of the original tomb plan. 
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Tomb no. 404 is reached by a doorway in the northwest 
corner of the court of the tomb of Harwa (see key map). 
Tomb no. 404 belongs to Akhamenru, Harwa's successor as 
High Steward to the Divine Adoratress, Shepenupet II.2 The 
tomb of Akhamenru consists of & square, columnless lobby, 
a rectangular deep hall with two rows of four pillars 
forming side aisles, and a series of four small rectangular 
rooms connected by stairways, leading to the burial chamber, 
The tomb of Pedamenopet has two secondary tombs 
accessible from the sunken court (see key plan). The 
entrance to the tomb of Wehibré', no 242, is cut into the 
central portion of the south wall of the open court of 
tomb no. 33. Wehibré' was the Chamberlain of the Divine 
Adoratress, Ankhnesneferibre, and his term of office makes 
it likely that this tomb was dedicated several decades after 
the tomb of Pedamenopet (see chronological chart, fig. 1). 
The tomb of Wehibré' consists of a long narrow hall parallel 
to the main axis of the tomb of Pedamenopet, with a square 
chapel appended at its western end. The burial shaft is 
located in the western portion of the hall, preceding the 
chapel. 
Two doorways leading to the anonymous tomb no. 388 are 
cut into the opposite, northern wall of the sunken court 


of Pedamenopet, 
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The enlargement of a tomb to accommodate family members 
was a practice known from the earliest periods of monumental 
funerary architecture. Such additions may be seen in Old 
Kingdom mastabas, as in the VIth dynasty tomb of Mereruka 
at Saqqara.” In this example, a portion of the original 
tomb was dedicated tc Mereruka's wife, Watetkhethor, the 
daughter of King Teti. Four small rooms and a serdab were 
added to the northeastern corner of the structure for his 
son Meryteti. Proof that this was a later addition may be 
found in the cutting of a doorway through the wall scenes 
of the north wall of the main pillared hall of the original 
tomb, as well as in the plan itself.Ó 

Intrusive burials of individuals other than family 
members were also made in tombs, most likely for reasons of 
convenience, expense, and availability of space. Examples 
of intrusive secondary burials may be seen in the XVIIIth 
dynasty tomb of Kheruef (no. 192), located adjacent to the 
Saite tombs in the Assasif, and mentioned previously in 
the discussion of the development of the sunken court,” 
During the Ramesside period, tombs nos. 26, 189, 194, 364 
and 406, each consisting of several small rooms, were cut 
into the walls of the court of Kheruef. These tombs were 


positioned with consideration to the original tomb plan of 
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Kheruef, as evidenced by the symmetrical arrangement of 
tombs nos. 194 and 189 on either side of the corridor 
entrance leading to the court of tomb no. 192. The 
secondary burials on the tomb of Pedamenopet (nos. 242 and 
388) and Harwa (no. 404), were similarly conceived with 
regard to the orientation and layout of the original tomb 
plan. 

The tomb of Mentuemhet appears to be the only example 
from the Saite tombs at Thebes in which chapels for 
secondary burials were incorporated into the plan of the 
original structure. The titles in the chapels of 'Akiu 
and Irhepiaut provide no information on their relation- 
ship to Mentuemhet. Nor are they referred to in any of 
the numerous tomb inscriptions or funerary cones in which 
Mentuemhet records his family members .® If these two 
individuals were contemporaries, and not relatives of 
Mentuemhet, the placement of their chapels within the tomb 
of the highest official of the period may have been 
intended as a display of opulence by Mentuemhet, or perhaps 
be related to funerary customs known from the earliest 
dynasties. Prior to the Middle Kingdom, the greatest 
chance a noble had for achieving immortality was through a 
close relationship and service to his king. Only Pharaoh, 


as a god, was assured eternal life. If the noble built 
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his tomb near that of his king, he would pehaps be called 
upon for service in the afterlife, and thus also gain 
immortality. 

This tradition continued at Thebes when the city 
became the capital of Egypt in the XIth dynasty. More 
than one hundred graves and tombs lie in close proximity 
to the brick pyramids of kings Intef I and II, and 
Mentuhotep S'ankhibtawy.9 During the late XIth dynasty, 
the tombs of local officials were built on both sides of the 
causeway and directed toward the extensive funerary complex 
of Nebhepetre' Mentuhotep at Deir el-Bahri.lÓ During the 
New Kingdom, this tradition changed as the tombs of the 
nobles continued to be constructed in the plain of the 
Theban necropolis, while the tombs of the pharaohs were 
cut, for reasons of security, at some distance west in the 
cliffs of Bibán el-Molük (the Valley of the Kings). The 
third king of the XVIIIth dynasty, Thutmosis I, initiated 
this series of isolated burial chambers with his tomb (no. 
38) which was cut from the rock at the far end of the 
valley. Almost all of the following kings of the XVIIIth, 
XIXth, and XXth dynasties were buried in the Biban el-Moluk. 
The districts of Dra 'Abu el-Naga, the As sif, el Khokha, 
Sheikh ‘Abd el Qurna, and Qurnet Mar'i expanded with the 


tombs of the nobles, although several non-royal personages 
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such as Yuya and Tuyu, the parents of Queen Tiy, were 
buried within the Valley of the Kings.11 

The tomb of Mentuemhet, with its contemporaneous 
chapels of 'Akiu and Irhepiaut, and three uninscribed 
chapels, may represent a return to the tradition of burial 
of retainers in the vicinity of the highest official of 
the period. Such a move would be a marked change from 
the separate private tombs of the New Kingdom at Thebes 
and may reflect Mentuemhet's vigorous role as governor of 


Upper Egypt during a long period of political turmoil. 
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The Division of Superstructure and Substructure 


And unusual feature of the Saite tomb is the division 
of the superstructure and substructure into two distinct 
units, This is accomplished by the use of Separate means 
of approach to each area (North and East pylons). The 
super- and substructure are linked by the sunken court, an 
element which is accommodated in both parts of the plan; 
however, the separate entrances and resulting change in 
axis create a division which finds no precedent in the 
tombs of the New Kingdom. 

The axial entrance of the superstructure, with one or 
two pylons, placed perpendicular to the main axis of the 
plan, closely follows the principle of axial symmetry, 
which is basic to Egyptian architecture,! À similar 
configuration of pylon, forecourt, and pylon, marks the 
entrance to both royal and private mortuary temples 
constructed in the Dra Abu ei-Naga, Sheikh 'Abd el-Quma, 
and Medinet Habu regions of Western Thebes during the New 
Kingdom.2 Amenhotep I (1546-1526 B.C.) was the first of 
the New Kingdom. pharaohs to construct his mortuary temple? 
in this area and his successors built similar temples in a 
row extending to the southwest (fig. 67). As A. Badawy 
notes, "The separation of the mortuary temples from the 
tomb itself marks the ultimate attempt at insuring 


security against tomb robbers, n^ Tombs: of these New 
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Kingdom pharaohs were built at a distance of approximately 
l.5km away in Biban el-Moluk, the "Valley of the Kings", 

The largest of the private mortuary temples in this 
area belonged to Amenhotep, son of Hapu, royal scribe of 
Amenhotep III.S It is built to the north of the mortuary 
temple of Amenhotep III (fig. 68) and east of the temples 
of Ay and Horemheb, © The tomb of Amenhotep, son of Hapu, 
was recently discovered by D. Bidolidi, while working with 
the expedition of the German Archeological Institute of 
Cairo, in the Assasif area of Thebes.’ This find confirms 
the fact that the temple was intended as an independent 
construction from the tomb. Following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the mortuary temple. 

The temple is contained within a rectangular brick 
enclosure wall (103.5 x 44m) and fronted by a two-towered 
brick pylon (22.5 x 4.5m deep). The entrance doorway is 
1.9 meters wide. As in the Saite tombs, the pylon has no 
interior rooms or stairways. The court is roughly square 
(80 x 74m) and originally had twenty trees planted around 
a large central basin with two stairways descending to its 
floor, At the rear of the court, a columned portico abu*s 
against the second pylon. A central doorway leads to the 
second court which has side aisles formed os six fluted 


columns. Four vaulted chambers line the north and south 
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sides of the court. The remaining portions of the temple 
consist of a transverse hall with three contiguous chapels 
encircled by five rectangular rooms which are accessible 
from the westernmost drapers of the court. 

The layout of the superstructure of this temple, with 
its initial pylon, forecourt and second pylon, is very 
similar to that of the Saite tomb, as is the configuration 
of the court with side aisles and chapels. It has been 
remarked by several scholars that the extensive and complex 
plan of the Saite tombs was the result of their incorpora- 
tion of both mortuary temple and tomb proper.® It is likely 
that the Saite architects turned to the mortuary temples 
of the New Kingdom, such as the one described above, for 
certain aspects of the XXVth and XXVIth dynasty tomb at 
Thebes. 

The substructure, however, owing to its function as an 
actual tomb, draws aspects of its plan from other sources, 
As noted in the introduction to this section, different 
means of access distinguish the superstructure and sub- 
structure. The lateral approach to the substructure 
consists of a pylon located to the north and a descending 
corridor with a ramp or stairway which is placed at a right 
angle to the main axis of the tomb. This corridor leads 


to the lobby, vestibule and open court. Several of the 
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Saite tombs do not have this North Pylon approach: the 
tombs of Ibi (36), Pedihorresnet (196), Basa (389) and 
Mutirdis (410). A possible reason for this deviation in 
plan is limited space due to previous construction (see key 
map). These four tombs are restricted to the north by 
earlier tombs. It is likely, as Assmann points out, that 
future clearance of the tomb of Pedamenopet (no. 33) will 
reveal remains of a lateral approach, corridor, lobby and 
vestibule (fig. 69).? 

The use of the lateral approach is a marked divergence 
from tombs of the New Kingdom. Parallels may be found in 
examples of domestic architecture and are discussed along 
with other corresponding elements in Chapter 4 of this 
paper. 

The distinction between the super- and substructure 
by means of separate entrances and change in axis may be 
most clearly compared to a "unique and controversial" l0 
building at Abydos. the "sireion" or cenotaph of Seti 1 
Abydos, the location where Osiris was venerated and his 
yearly resurrection believed to take place, continued as a 
cult center until the XXVIth dynasty.12 The cenotaph is 
thought to have been built by Seti I so that he would have 
a resting place at Abydos in addition to this tomb at 


Thebes. t3 Several sources have attempted to prove that 
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the Osireion was intended as a reconstruction of the 
mythical tomb of Osiris. This conclusion is likely, as is 
the fact that the Osirieon was intended as a place of 
worship for Seti I as the dead king and as Osiris. 14 

The Osireion lies in the western portion of the sacred 
precinct, joined by parallel retaining walls to the main 
temples (constructed during the reigns of Seti I and 
Ramesses II (1313-1234 B.C. ). 15 (fig. 70). The cenotaph is 
a rectangular subterranean building approximately 30 x 45 
meters, lying along an axis which corresponds to the 
longitudinal axis of the temples. A massive brick pylon 
entrance is located to the west of the Osireion and most 
likely served as a gateway to this area of the precinct. 
Unfortunately, the poor state of preservation and the 
unfinished condition of the temple allow little information 
regarding the superstructure.  Hemains are limited to this 
pylon gate, extending enclosure walls and tree pits 
located in rows above the lateral walls of the main sub- 
terranean chamber. Evidence from this chamber indicates 
that it was most likely roofed, not an open courtyard. As 
in the Saite tombs, the access to the subterranean rooms 
4s by means of a brick gateway and a long (95 meters) 
sloping vaulted corridor which is placed at a right angle 
to the main axis of the structure (see Section 2B, p 39 


for constructional details of entrance). The parailel 
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elements, separate entrance to the substructure, lengthy 
corridor, and change in axis serve to emphasize the 
"netherworldly! and subterranean aspects of the structures - 
desirable characteristics for the realm of the dead - 
either in the form of a tomb or cenotaph, 

The features mentioned above do not appear in either 
private or royal tombs at Thebes during the New Kingdom. 
It is possible that Theban architects were familiar with 
the major temple of Seti I and the Osireion at Abydos. As 
remarked above, the temple complex remained a major 
religious center during the Late Period. The tradition of 
the pilgrimage to Abydos is documented by numerous funerary 
stelae and statues which were erected there during the 
XXVth and XXVIth dynasties by non-royal individuals from 
Thebes. t6 

The division of the superstructure and substructure in 
the Saite tomb appears to result from the combination of 
elements from the mortuary temple and the tomb (or ceno- 
taph). The superstructure with its axial approach, pylons 
and forecourts resembles the New Kingdom mortuary temple 
from Thebes. Independent private mortuary temples are 
known to have been constructed for officials such as 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu., The separate entrance, long slop- 


ing corridor and change in axis of the substructure 
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parallel the entrance and approach to the subterranean 
"Osireion" or cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos. The lateral 
entrance and change in axis may also be found in examples 
from domestic architecture and will be discussed in the 


following chapter. 
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The Influence of Domestic Architecture on the Tomb Plan 
of the Saite Period 
Tombs from the Saite Period have long been referred 
to as funerary palaces (Grabpalasten), particularly the 
larger tombs - of Harwa, Mentuemhet, and Pedamenopet. 
J. Leclant, referring to the tomb of Mentuemhet writes, 
tont réleve l'importance de cette tombe, qui, 
tout comme celle voisine de Petamenope, se 
trouve être un vaste 'palais funéraire,'"i 

The typical Saite tomb appears to continue the tradition 
known from the earliest dynasties, the incorporation of 
elements from domestic architecture. In compliance with 
the Osirian destiny, the substructure was at times designed 
as a house.” For example, mastabas from the IInd dynasty 
at Saqqara have a series of rooms built within the sub- 
structure forming a dummy apartment - complete with 
latrine, bath and bedroom? 

| The basic tripartite configuration of the tomb plan, 
approach, cult chambers, and burial apartments is paral- 
leled by the reception, living, and private quarters of a 
large private residence. A typical XVIIIth dynasty house 
from Amarna, such as that of General Ra'mose (p. 47.19) 
(fig. 71), may be taken as an exemple." The tripartite 
division is indicated on the plan in tan, blue and white 
and is to be compared to similarly designated areas on 


the plan of tomb 36 (Ibi) (fig. 72). 
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Entrance to the house is provided by a stairway 
which ascends from the west. A small columnless lobby is 
appended on the south to a vestibule of similar size and 
configuration. Beyond is the reception room, or "loggia," 
a transverse hall with four columns. A central hall opens 
from the loggia and forms the nucleus of the house. The 
roof of this hall is carried higher that the surrounding 
rooms to allow for clerestory lighting. The central hall 
most likely served as the living room and had a raised dais 
along the rear wall. On the west wall was a double false- 
door inscribed with hymns to the Aten, serving as a domestic 
shrine. Fronting the false-door, a stone platform with 
water jugs was a place for ablutions. Doorways opened 
from this hall to the private apartments of the house: a 
second hall, owner's bedroom, smaller rooms, bathroom and 
latrine. 

The configuration of lobby, antechamber, and vestibule 
found in the tomb plan recreates, with slight modification, 
the lobby, vestibule, and antechamber of the house. The 
terminology varies because the vestibule of the tomb 
precedes a court rather than a chamber. The sunken court 
of the tomb may be compared to the central hall of the house 
where clerestory windows serve as the light source. The 


sunken courts of the Saite tombs frequently have two rows of 
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pillars forming side aisles, a feature seen in the central 
hall of the house. The arrangement of a raised platform 
with a stairway approach located at the rear of the 

court, as seen in the tomb of Mentuemhet, is similar to 

that of the main dais of the central hall. Another mutual 
element is the appearance of false-doors, located also on 
the west wall, in several of the courts of the tombs, 
Inscriptions from the Old Kingdom evidence the early func- 
tioning of the central or broad hall, "Wsht" of the palace, 
as the place of offerings. In the mastaba of Sehotpu? at 
Giza there is, among the titles of the owner: hrp wsh.t T [gi 
"Administrator of the ‘wsht' of the Palace." Junker notes 
that the term "hrp" itself may imply "provider of offerings" 
and that "wshet" designates the royal offering hall, the 
area of the palace in which sacrifices or offerings to the 
deceased were made.Ó It is likely that the courts also 
Served as the place of offering for the Saite tombs, as will 
be discussed in Part III, 1 (F) of this paper. 

The appearance of single or double false-doors, major 
offering scenes and offering list rituals,” and finds of 
offering tables? in the courts of many of the Saite tombs 
also serve to reinforce this hypothesis. These elements are 
fundamental to the layout of the offering room in the 


Egyptian tomb from the Old Kingdom onward, 
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Another element for comparison is the lateral. approach 
and bend in axis which occurs in both the tomb and the 
house, This characteristic is more readily observable in 
the plan of Amarna house T 36 11 (fig. 73).9 In this 
example, the plan emphasizes the change in axis with two 
right-angled turn (one dictated by the "garden chapel") 
preceding the approach along the front of the house and a 
1809 turn within the porch, vestibule and antechamber. 

Evidence that the above Amarna house plans found on- 
tinued usage in later periods is seen in a series of XXIst 
dynasty houses at Medinet Habu, West Thebes, The house of 
Butehamun Aa 31 an » "Royal scribe and overseer of the 
royal treasury" during the reign of Panedjem I (1054. 

1009 B.C.), serves as the best example, although it is in 
somewhat fragmentary condition! (fig. 74). Existing mud- 
brick foundations show a central doorway providing access 

to a small, two-columned transverse vestibule. Behind this 
room is the central hall which has two rows of paired 
columns forming side aisles similar to the Amarna house. 

At the rear, a stone dais for the owner is placed slightly 
to the north of the central axis of the hall. The lower 
portions of pilasters can be seen to either side of the dais. 
The four palmiform columns of carved monolithic stone, are 


well preserved, and retain much of their original stucco 
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coating and relief. A doorway at the northern end of the 
west wall of the central hall leads to the nearly destroyed 
rear rooms of the house, 

Modest homes from a later period of occupation at 
Medinet Habu indicate that the basic house plan described 
above was maintained during the years immediately prior to 
the late XXVth - XXVIth dynasty building of the Saite tombs. 
House No. 1, the most completely preserved, is located to 
the southwest of the Great Temple. As Hélscher indicates, 
the entrance was, "apparently from the west, through a 
forecourt"ii (fig. 75). Two main rooms, designated (A) 
form the central portion, and probably the vestibule and 
main central hall of the residence. Surrounding these 
rooms are the private quarters, including a stairway which 
provided access to a second floor. 

In addition to the similarities in basic plan between 
the Saite tombs and examples from domestic architecture, 
other factors contributing to their designation as "Grabpa~ 
lásten" include the massive scale of the tombs themselves - 
their chambers, corridors and stairways forming a complex 
sequence of rooms, Also, the inclusion of niches or 
chambers within the tomb for the interment of subsequent 
family members contributes to the concept of the deceased 
as proprietor or benefactor, providing a home for his 


family in the afterlife, 12 
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Survey of Private Theban Tombs from the XXIst to the XXVIth 
Dynasties (End of the New Kingdom to the Saite Period) 


The private Theban tomb as seen at the end of the New 
Kingdom had undergone a continuous development with the 
gradual adoption of selected new elements. As mentioned 
previously in this paper, the basic plan is symmetrical 
with a "broad hall" cut into the rock at the rear of a 
court, and a "deep hall" and small shrine beyond. Several 
hundred such examples are known to date from the period 
between the XVIIIth and XXth dynasties.! In contrast, 
only nine tombs have been recorded for the following period, 
the XXIst to the XXVIth dynasties.2 A number of these were 
usurped from earlier owners and thus cannot be examined in 
the context of this study. Several additional anonymous 
tombs of a different type will also be discussed in the 
following pages. Below is a summary description of these 
nine known examples with a brief comparison of their plans 


to the typical New Kingdom private tomb (fig. 76). 


THONÜPER “HN $25 (No. 307). Unfinished tomb from XX - XXI 
dynasties. The only completed portion is the broad hall. 
Judging from this partial evidence, there is no variation 


from the New Kingdom plan.3 


— AD 4 
ESPANEFERHOR~ 233 7 (No. 68) XXI Dynasty. 
Head of the temple scribes of the estate of Amun. 
Usurped from the XXth dynasty tomb of (PER?) ANKHAMUN." 
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Dynasties 


AMUNMOST aft ih (no. 117) XXI - XXIInd dynasties. 
Overseer of sandal-makers of the estate of Amun. 


Usurped from unknown mnes 


: ` 
DJ EDMUTEF ! ANKH "s RAY Qo. 117) XXI - XXIInd dynasties 
Outline draftsman of the "House of Gold."  Usurped XIth 


dynasty tomb.Ó 


ESKHONS "Y 2 Ẹ (no. 337) XXI - XXIInd dynasties. Usurped 
from the XIXth dynasty tomb of Ken." 


NA'AMUTNAKHT fA = ASOT \(no. 358) XXIInd dynasty. 
Usurped from XVIIIth dynasty tomb of unknown Chief Steward.? 


BA'MOSE Pil ^ (no. 132) XXVth dynasty. 

Great Scribe of the King, Overseer of the Treasuries of 
Tanarga. The only remains of this tomb are a square chapel 
with two appended side rooms and a rectangular shrine beyond. 
The burial chamber is located to the west, with access 
possibly from the shrine.? This configuration is found in 
New Kingdom tombs, 1° 


KAREWBASAKEN 7S2 A Z7 (no. 391) XXV dynasty. 
Prophet of Khonsemweset-Neferhotep, Fourth Prophet of 
Amun, Mayor of the City. This tomb may be viewed as the 


most innovative of this period. It is very similar in plan 
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to small tombs of the XXVIth dynasty, such as the tomb of 
IRTERAU S A 3 4 (no. 390) located nearby in the Assasif. 
Both exhibit the elimination of the broad hall from the plan, 
and have a deep hall divided into three side aisles by two 


rows of four pillars, with a rectangular shrine beyond, tt 


AKHAMENEREW 2094172 Sy, (no. 404) XXVth dynasty. 

Chief Steward of the Divine Adoratresses, Amenirdis I and 
Shepenupet II. Access to this tomb is provided through the 
court of the tomb of Harwa (no. 37). The tomb consists of 
a two-pillared rectangular hall which is linked at the rear 
to the underground corridors of the tomb of Harwa. The plan 
of the tomb is irregular, probably owing to the fact that it 
was appended to the tomb of Harwa, 12 


The preceding examples serve to illustrate that the 
renewed tomb building activity which produced the monumental 
tombs of the Saite dynasty followed a hiatus of approximately 
three hundred years. The only evidence for the evolution of 
the tomb plan is found in the tomb of Karewbasaken (no. 391), 
which shows the elimination of the broad hall, a common 
feature in the XXVIth dsnsstw (tss 77). 

Several small XXVth dynasty tombs have recently been 
located and mapped by the Austrian expedition of 1969-1971, 


under the direction of M. Bitak, 13 These tombs are in the 
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eastern portion of the Assasif, in the area crossed by the 
causeways of Tutmosis III and Mentuhotep, northeast of the 
tomb of Sheshonq (no. 27) (fig. 78), These tombs remain 
anonymous, although a wooden sarcophagus found in tomb VII, 
belonging to an individual named Hry-rw & fa di is 
believed by Bietak to have been for a Nubian or Sudanese 
wife of the owner, 14 This coffin, when compared to other 
datable sarcophagi of the period, indicates that these 
tombs were constructed during the early XXVth dynasty. 15 
Tomb VI (fig. 79) is a well-preserved example from this 
series of tombs, The superstructure is rectangular (17.2 x 
10.9m), oriented east/west, with the entrance at the east, 
as in the majority of Saite tombs. The central doorway of 
the pylon leads to a court (6.4 x 8.9m). At the rear of 
the structure are three contiguous chapels with the central 
chapel containing a shaft (1.8 x 1.7m). The shaft, which 
has not been cleared, presumably leads to a burial chamber. 
These tombs are greatly reduced in scale in comparison to 
the Saite tombs and most likely lack the complex subterranean 
rooms which characterize the Saite '"Grabpalast!" tombs. Their 
discovery does, however, provide evidence for the use of 
free-standing mudbrick superstructures during the early 


XXVth dynasty in the eastern Assasif. 
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Survey of Private Tombs Outside Thebes from the XXIst 
to the XXVith ynasties 


Private tombs constructed during the period of the 
XXst to the XXVIth dynasties in areas of Egypt outside of 
Thebes consist primarily of shaft tombs which are very 
different from the "Grabpalast" tradition of the Saite 
tombs. Shaft tombs are found at Saagaral, Heliopolis, 
and El Amrah and Abydos.2 

Shaft tombs have been discovered at Saqqara, cone 

structed within the Old Kingdom (Vth dynasty) mortuary 
temples of kings Unas and Userkaf. The tomb of Amuntef- 
nakht, "Commander of the Recruits of the Royal Guard," 
may be taken as an example of this type of tomb,” It is 
located within the temple of Unas, 30 meters east of the 
king's pyramid. A huge, rectangular shaft, 8 x 6 meters, 
and over 20 meters deep, leads to a small burial chamber, 
The burial was discovered intact, although contrary to 
custom, it contained no jewelry or amulets, Careful 
provision had been made for the security of the burial 
(fig. 80). J. -P. Lauer comments, 

"Immediately after the burial had taken place and 
the lid of the limestone compartment containing 
the sarcophagus had been lowered into position by 
the usual device of letting the sand from the 
sockets containing its supports, the pottery seals 
blocking three cylindrical holes in the roof were 
broken and the sand filling the shaft allowed to 
flow into the chamber, covering the sarcophagus lid 
and blocking the entrance to the corridor of access 


as far as the small shaft to the E. Meanwhile the 
workmen made their way out through this smaller 
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shaft, which was then also filled with sand. It 

was impossible to get into the burial chamber 

without first removing all the sand from the large 

shaft."5 

Several tombs were constructed within the mortuary 
temple of Userkaf, and date to the early Saite period, Con- 
trary to tradition, this temple was located on the south 
side of the king's pyramid at Saqqara, rather than on the 
east. A large shaft (10 meters on a side), sunk within the 
temple, led to twin burial chambers of Neferibresaneith 
and Wahibremen, located at a depth of 20 meters.) These 
"chimney" tombs were also discovered intact, containing 
small items of jewelry accompany ing the burial. A third 
XXVIth dynasty shaft tomb, belonging to Hor, was also 
located within the temple.’ 

Other Late Period shaft tombs have been found at 
Matriya, a village to the north of the modern town of 
Heliopolis.’ ‘The tomb of Wehibref is the most completely 
preserved, consisting of a short shaft (2m) leading toa 
purial chamber (approximately 3.0 x 1.5m).? 

The shaft tombs mentioned above offer little compari- 
son to the Saite tombs at Thebes, other than the attention 
given to the security of the burial chamber in the tomb 
of Amuntefnahht, Different devices against robbers are 


found in the Saite tombs of Mentuemhet and Pedamenopet 


(see II, 1, p.29). Such precautions are not taken to 
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protect the burial chambers of private tombs during the 
New Kingdom at Thebes, although faise pits and false 
chambers are empioyed in royal tombs,10 

The XXIst dynasty tomb of Pasebakhánu at El Àmrah 
does incorporate a unique element later seen at Thebes - 
a blind niche in the second pylon of the superstructure, |} 
This feature and the overall tomb plan of Pasebakhanu are 
discussed in Chapter 2(E), pages 70-71 of this paper. 

XXVIth dynasty tombs in several locations share other 
characteristics with the Saite tombs at Thebes, The 
expansion of trade during the Assyrian invasion of Egy pt 
(671-658 B.C.) brought increasing prosperity to the oases 
of the western desert.i? The Successive Saite rulers 
sought to consolidate their interests and control, espe- 
cially in the oasis of Siwa, with a program of temple 
building for local officials. 

The tomb of Niperpathot at Gebel el-Mawta, one and a 
half kilometers from Siwa, is one of the best preserved 
examples from the XXVIth dynasty cemetery. 13 A. Fakhry 
reports that the owner of the tomb served as "Prophet of 
Osiris, Scribe of the Divine Documents, and fWafpf Priest, "14 
The tomb consists of a forecourt (5 x 2.5m) with side rooms, 
a second court (4.3 x 5m) with side chapels, and a small 


burial chamber (1.8 x 1.5m) in the axis of the tomb 
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(fig. 81). The tomb is quite small in comparison to the 
Theban Saite tombs, but the double open court with side 
chapels is similar to the configuration found in the tomb 
of Mentuemhet, 

The XXVIth dynasty tomb of Bakenrenef at Saqqara 
shares some characteristics with the contemporaneous. 
Theban Saite tombs. Recent excavations by the University 
of Pisa (1974-1977), headed by E. Bresciani, have recleared 
this important tomb. It is located in teh eastward facing 
cliffs near the present entrance to the Saqqara necropolis, 
300 meters north of the Valley Temple of Unas. 

Bakenrenef was a m of King Pasamtik I (664-616 
B.C.). The tomb was recorded by Lepsius,15 but its posi- 
tion remained undetermined until recent years. The overall 
size of the tomb is 44 x 16 meters, approximately the same 
dimensions as those of the Sate tomb of Basa at Thebes 
(fig. 82).1Ó the tomb is fronted by a brick pylon which is 
only partially visible beneath the foundations of a modem 
asphalt road. A square forecourt (9.7 x 9.2m) abuts on 
the cliffs which form the fagade of the tomb proper. Hall I 
is rectangular (4.8 x 6.2m), lateral to the main axis of 
the tomb, and has eight small pillars. This room may be 
compared to the "broad hall" of the New Kingdom and Saite 


tombs at Thebes. Square niches, 0.75m broad, are cut 
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into the north and south walls at intervals spaced between 
the pillars, and on either side of the doorway to room III. 
Similar niches containing mummiform statues of the 
deceased are found in the Middle Kingdom tomb of Sirenput 
II at Aswanl?, but there is no evidence of architectural 
statuary in this tomb. Two chapels open from the west end 
of the north and south walls, each containing a shaft. 

Room III is rectangular. (2.6 x 6.7m) and placed 
transversely to the main axis of the tomb. The principal 
shaft of the tomb descends from the floor of the southern 
half of this room. Square niches in the form of a shrine 
with cavetto cornice and torus molding (.70m broad) are 
located in the north, south and west walls. Room IV 
(4.3 x 3.3m) has two lateral chapels a central statue . 
niche enclosed within the recesses of a false-door. 
Lepsius mentions a seated statue, but no evidence of it 
was found during the recent excavation,18 The main shaft 
descends from Room III and leads to an antechamber and 
burial chamber extending to the west. 

Following the initial construction of the tomb during 
the Saite period, two chapels were erected in the eastern 
end of Hall II. After the XXXth dynasty, an ambulatory 
was cut, originating from the side chapels of Hall II and 


encircling Rooms III and IV. This ambulatory appears to 
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have been constructed to accommodate secondary buriais 
(fig. 83). 

The most striking similarities between the tomb of 
Bakenrenef and the Theban Saite tombs are the entrance 
pylon, enclosed courtyard, rectangular deep hall with 
eight pillars, and the main axial chapel with false-door 
and statue niche. These elements are not commonly found 
in the tombs of Lower Egypt, but they do appear in the 
Theban tombs of the New Kingdom. A secondary element, 
the lateral niches of Hall II are common in Iate Period 
tombs of Thebes, as are the niches with architectural 
framework of Room II in the tomb of Bakenrenef. The 
tomb also has the same orientation as the Saite tombs - 
a main east/west axis, with the entrance pylon facing 
east. The main differences between this XXVIth dynasty 
tomb at Saqqara and the Theban Saite tombs are its lack 
of change in axis between the iobby and successive rooms 

-and absence of a sunken court. 

In conclusion, the XXIst - XXVIth dynasty tombs 
outside of Thebes consist primarily of shaft tombs which 
present little evidence for the evolution.of the Egyptian 
tomb plan during this period. The only architectural 
characteristics shared with Theban Saite tombs are 


attention to the security of the burial chamber and the 
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one example of a blind niche in the superstructure from 

the tomb of Pasebakhánu. Two tombs from widely separated 
areas of Egypt exhibit some similarities to the Theban 
Saite tombs. The tomb of Niperpathot (Siwa) has a double 
open court with side chapels. The tomb of Bakenrenef 
incorporates the entrance pylon, enclosed forecourt, deep 
hall with pillars, and niches within an architectural 
framework. Noticeably present, however, is the broad hall, 
the main element eliminated in the evolution of the tomb 
plan during the XXIst-XXVth dynasties at Thebes,  Unfor- 
tunately, the destruction of the intertor of the tomb of 
Bakenrenef allows limited reconstruction of its thematic 
cycles, adjacent tombs at Saqqara are undergoing clearance 
and may be found to date to the same period and provide 
additional information for both architectural and thematic 


comparisons, 
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Statuary appears in several contexts in Saite tombs 
at Thebes. Examples include statues fronting the facade 
(Sheshonq), statue niches of the king and Divine Adoratress 
(Ibi), the deceased and family (Mentuemhet), or various 
divinities (Pedamenopet, Mentuemhet, Basa, Pedihorresnet). 

The division between cult statuary and architectural 
statuary is a difficult and perhaps unnecessary distinc- 
tion to draw. But in order to discuss statuary within 
the context of the architectural design, several of the 
types of statuary found in the Saite tombs will be 
discussed in this chapter, The remainder will be con- 
sidered in connection with the thematic cycles depicted 
in the tombs (Part III). 

As A. Badawy remarks, "only the visible statuary that 
forms part of the original design can be considered 
architectural." This definition is intended to exclude 
the numerous stelae, free-standing statuary, and articles 
representing votive offerings which were placed in Egyptian 
tombs of all periods after their dedication. Several 
examples of such objects are known from the Saite tombs.“ 

During the Middle Kingdom, the architectural use of 
statuary in tombs exhibits a "progressive tendency toward 
exteriorization."2 The statue of the deceased is no 


longer concealed as in the serdab of Old Kingdom tombs, 
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instead statues are placed in the public areas of the tomb - 
in forecourts and against the facade to allow the tomb 
owner to symbolically greet visitors and receive offerings. 
The XIIth dynasty tomb of Prince Wahka I at Qaw represents 
an intermediate stage of this process, as the statue is 
placed in a portico of the court, although it is somewhat 
hidden beneath a stairway.” During the Ramesside period, 
statues are set in niches in the forecourt, as first seen 
in the tomb of Paser (no. 106) at Thebes, where nine 
standing Osiride statues of the deceased are sculpted in 
the facade.5 

The Saite tomb of Sheshonq reflects this trend of 

exteriorization and appears also to have been influenced 
by the placement of statuary in temple architecture. Two 
brick statue bases (1.2 x 1.3m.) were discovered by Dona- 
doni, in situ 1.9 meters in front of the entrance doorway 
of Pylon I.6 He remarks, 

"L'aspect monumental de cette facade était peut être 
rehaussé par la présence de deuz statues, qui n'est 
témoignee aujourd'hul que par deuz bases en briques 
crues aux côtés de l'entrée a 2m env, de la fagade,"7 

The placement of the two statues before the pylon echoes the 
composition of the New Kingdom temple gateway, flanked by 
two or more colossi representing Pharaoh seated or standing, 
set against the facade and facing the approach. 


There is a second trend in the evolution of Egyptian 
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tomb statuary which J. Assmann, in his study of the Saite 
tomb of Basa, designates as "SAkralisierung! (sacraliza- 
tion) .8 During the late New Kingdom there was a growing 
tendency toward the representation of religious subject 
_matter rather than worldly topics in the wall scenes, texts 
and statuary of private tombs. This change is first seen 
at Deir el-Medina, where innovative tombs of the royal 
artists and workmen display a preference for elements from 
royal tombs.? During the XIXth dynasty the main cult 
statue for the deceased and family was sometimes replaced 
by a statue of a deity, usually Osiris. The tomb of Tjoy 
(no. 23), which dates to the reign of Merneptah, is the 
first to show this transition.lÓ A niche in the rear wall 
of the chapel contains a group statue of Osiris flanked 

by a goddess and a hawk-headed god, 11 The Saite tombs of 
Mentuemhet, Pedihorresnet and Harwa (no. 37) have cult 
statues of Osiris located in the shrine and will be dis- 
cussed cn pages 229-230, and 235. 

As a result of this change, and also the previously 
mentioned trend towards "exteriorization," architectural 
statuary depicting the tomb owner is displaced to other 
parts of the tomb. In the tomb of Mentuemhet two deep 
(1.5m.) statue niches are cut in the east wall of the 


sunken court, north and south of the doorway from the 
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vestibule (fig. 84). Seated statues of the deceased and 
his wife, Uzarenes, are cut from the bedrock in the 
northern niche (fig. 85) and Mentuemhet and his mother, 
Esenkhebi, at the south (fig. 86). The statues are seated 
within a niche formed as a shrine with torus molding and 
cornice. The area above the niche is treated as a lattice- 
work doorway transom, an element reproduced in stone 
relief or painted above actual doorways from the Old 
Kingdom onwards. The subterranean chambers of the step 
pyramid of Neterikhet Djeser reproduce this motif in 
inlaid faience tile (fig. 87).12 In this example from 
Saqqara, the arch is supported by djed pillars, symbo- 
lizing "stability." 

At Thebes, a painted doorway from the XVIIIth dynasty 
tomb of Puyemret (no. 39) displays a more complex treat- 
ment of this element (fig. 88) .13 The transom has been 
divided into two registers, with compartments separated 
by small doorways and friezes of uraii. Djed pillars and 
papyri bound in pairs are the central elements. A false- 
door from the Horus Chapel of the temple of Seti I at 
Abydos, shows the same ujat eyes above a transom divided 
into two registers, with djed pillars as the central 
element, along with the king as sphinx or presenting 


offerings (fig. 89).1^ 
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, In the tomb of Mentuemhet both transoms are identical, 
each with paired central motifs. In the angles above the 
arched frame there could have been udjat eyes, as in the 
New Kingdom examples. Although the symbolic elements of 
Mentuemhet reproduce the djed pillar used in the other 
transoms, they also show the tyet symbol of Hathor (and 
connected with Isis),15 the Hathor hieroglyph, and in the 
upper eroded area, two pairs of elements each resembling 
two bound papyri. These twined plant stems are heraldic 
symbols for the unification of the East and West Delta 
and appear in the transom of Puyemreí,. However, the stalks 
of the transom of Mentuemhet do not carry the papyrus 
blossom but spiral downward, as do the two appendices of 
the bat insignia (fig. 90) 16 It is impossible to verify 
this interpretation of the motif due to the eroded condi- 
tion of the niches of Mentuemhet. The bat insignia, also 
associated with Hathor, was included in depictions of 
Pabasa, and could have been incorporated into the design 
of these Saite transoms. 

The seated figures of Mentuemhet and hiw wife and the 
tomb owner and his mother are within the square aperture of 
the niche, wearing close-fitting, ankle-length garments 
inscribed vertically. Mentuemhet's left arms appears to be 


wrapped in his robe, as in his Berlin statuette 
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(no. 17271) ;17 the right hand may have held a flail or 
another emblem. In both examples, the woman is seated at 
some distance on the left of Mentuemhet, with her right 
arm around him, a gesture of affection known from the Old 
Kingdom (Menkaure! groups) 18 and later seen in Theban New 
Kingdom tomb statuary. 7 There is a strong contrast between 
the verticality of the two thin figures and the horizon- 
tality of the bench, as long as the niche itself. 

Indications of the ritual purpose of the two niches 
are provided by the scenes carved in sunk relief on the 
sides of the statue niches, They depict the presentation 
of offerings by ka priests and the offering of a blossom 
by Mentuemhet!s daughter. The nearly life-size dimensions 
of the sculpted figures contribute to render them as 
realistic recipients of the offering ceremonies performed 
in the court. The purpose of the offering rites is further 
enhanced by the murals behind the figures, representing 
offerings - blossoms, loaves, various fruits and vegetables, 
shown in horizontal registers (fig. 91). The broken 
inscription surrounding both niches contains titles of 
Mentuemhet. 

The statue niches in the tomb of Mentuemhet are an 
important element in the architectural design of the sunken 


court, They effectively balance the raised portico with 
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four tapered papyrus columns which runs along the opposite 
west end of the court (fig. 92). 

Massive papyri, bound ín pairs, are carved in high 
relief between the apertures to the chapels on the the 
north and south walls of the court of Mentuemhet, and may 
also be considered within the context of architectural. 
statuary (figs. 84 and 93). This heraldic motif serves 
to unify the architectural design of the court, where each 
lateral wall is punctuated by the five doorways of the side 
chapels, The plant forms were originally brightly painted 
(fig. 94) - yellow basal leaves and binding, blue stalks 
and blossom, with red calyx. The same color scheme is 
repeated in the scenes in sunk relief carved on doorjambs 
and lintels throughout the court. These pairs of bound 
papyri - a motif which goes back to the use of the heraldic 
plant of the North during the Ist dynasty - have been cited 
by scholars as evidence for the archaizing tendencies of 
the Saite tomb builders, <9 Bound papyri were frequently 
incorporated in to the multi-niched "palace-facade ," 
reproduced on coffins, stelae,and exterior facades of tombs 
(Ist-IlIrd dynasties). The monumental version of this 
motif seen in the tomb of Mentuemhet is unique in Theban 


tomb architecture, but it appeared as a minor element during 


the Middle and New Kingdoms. For example, a fragment from 
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the IXth dynasty tomb of Dagi (no. 103) shows bound 
papyri.* The motif is repeated, as mentioned above, in 
the painted transom above a doorway in the XVIIIth dynasty 
tomb of Puyemref (fig. 88). It has been remarked by W.S. 
Smith that the papyri are carved "in a fashion which gives 
us a first taste of the wonderful sculptural treatment of 
plant forms which was to be best examplified in late 
architecture by the composite capitals,"^^ 

The remaining examples of Saite statuary appear in 
rooms which, with reference to the definition of architec- 
tural statuary, may be considered "visible." The lobby, 
antechamber and also the sunken court were accessibie to 
Subsequent visitors - priest, family members or passers-by. 
Statues from the tomb of Ibi which were placed in these 
rooms, have now been removed, thus allowing Little more 
than a mention of location and presumed subject matter. 
A statue niche bearing the titles of Psamtik I,.Nitocris and 
Shepenupet II, on the west wall, facing the doorway from 
the vestibule, 2# Both statue niches open opposite doorways, 
at the butt end of their axes, in a design reminiscent of 
the niche marking the end of the axis of one stretch of 
the corridor in the tomb of Ramesses iit (fig. 95),.25 


& third statue niche with cartouches of Nitocris and 


Shepenupet occupies the southern end of the west wall of 


the sunken court 26 
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The tomb of Ibi appears to be the only Saite tomb 
which contained statues of the king and Divine Adoratresses. 
Ibi perhaps sought to pay particular homage to them, as he 
was appointed as the High Steward of Nitocris in 639 B.C.^7 
As K. Kuhlmann and W. Schenkel, who studied several aspects 
of this tomb have pointed out, changes in inscriptions in 
the tomb indicate that it was begun prior to his appointment 


as High Steward, ^9 


The tomb was expanded in the following 
years, the vestibule was enlarged, allowing the inclusion of 
the second statue niche, bearing the titles of Psamtik I, 
Nitocris and Shepenupet II. 

Statuary from the vestibule of the tomb of Basa may be 
considered architectural, yet through discussion of its 
function is difficult outside of the framework of the 
complex thematic composition of the room. The vestibule is 
divided both spatially and thematically into three parts, 
two of which contain statuary (fig. 96). As in the tomb of 
Ibi, the statue niches mark the main axes of the room. The 
central section of the west wall is dominated by a sculptural 
representation of Hathor, shown as a cow emerging from a 
mountain (fig. 97). She functions in this personification 
as the "Lady of the Necropolis," who received the dead when 
they entered the Underworld, giving them new lite.*? The 


oldest version of the "Book of the Divine Cow," which 
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includes instruction for her depiction, was inscribed on 
Shrine I from the tomb of Tutankhamun. 29 However, elements 
from the text are known from the Pyramid texts (388, 389, 
729, 1370, 1566, 2113)?! and Coffin Texts (79).2? The 
Hathor cow is framed by the low-relief representation of a 
seh-type shrine consisting of four Hathoric columns sup- 
porting a flat vault made of plant stems. The shrine is 
depicted in elevation and placed within a rectangular frame 
with inscriptions at the borders. Beneath the vault is the 
elevation of a second shrine topped with torus and cornice. 
The statue of the Hathor cow is located within a propor- 
tionally smaller statue niche bordered by two rows of 
inscription. Seh-type shrines are also found in the burial 
chambers of Saite tombs of Mentuemhet (upheld by fluted 
columns) 23 and Harwa (with tent pole columns) .34 The 
overall effect of this complex configuration is the creation 
of a spatial perspective in which the central shrine appears 
to recede into the background, below an Hathoric tentlike 
structure. 

Sculptural representations. of Hathor as a cow emerging 
from the mountain are known from several private Theban 
tombs constructed during the reign of Ramesses II. Statues 
are located either in the forecourt (tombs 263, 387) 3 or 


the shrine (2, 4, 212, 298) .36 These statues are free- 
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standing or placed in plain niches, rather than the elabo- 
rate shrine seen in the vestibule of Basa. They are 
reminiscent of the Hathor shrine in Hatshepsut!s mortuary 
temple at Deir el-Bahri.37 

Assmann remarks that the deliberate end strongly 
symmetrical disposition of the vestibule is note to be over- 
looked and that particular care was given by the Saite 
architects to its plan and execution in order to give the 
visitor a strong impression, 28 The position of the niche 
opposite the entrance doorway, together with the imposing 
treatment of the shrine, a flat projection of an Hathoric 
temple, emphasizes the presence of the goddess in the tomb, 
Assmann views this aim as a continuation of the New Kingdom 
move towards "sacralization," a desire to represent the 
deceased as entering the realm of the gods ruling the 
Egyptian hereafter.2? 

Also found in the vestibule of Basa, in a segment of 
the room dedicated to the festival cult of the deceased, are 
Osiride statues of Basa located in opposed niches in the east 
and west walls of the northern end of the room (fig. 96).40 
Basa benefits from spiritualization texts inscribed on the 
bases of the statues, rather than hymns to Osiris," The 
texts appear in connection with scenes on the north wall, 


depicting the "Festival of the Valley," the festival cult 
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of the dead which was first performed in the XIth dynasty." ? 
Osiride statues of the deceased are not found in other 
Saite tombs, but as mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
they are found in Ramesside tombs, either in the forecourt 
(41, 106, 183) or broad hall (136, 157). They also appear 
in a corridor of the Middle Kingdom tomb of Sirenput II at 
Aswan, 43 The use of statuary in the tomb of Basa serves to 
enhance the spatial and thematic tripartite division of the 
vestibule. 

The use of statuary is very diversified throughout 
the Saite tomb, with examples of the types discussed above 
appearing in only one tomb. The move towards "“exterior~ 
ization" of statuary is continued during the Late Period, 
with paired statues fronting the facade and others located 
in the lobby, vestibule and sunken court. The types of 
statuary rely heavily upon precedents from earlier periods, 
especially Osiride statues and depictions of the deceased 
and family, yet, they are effectively adapted to the new 
layout of the Saite tomb. The inclusion of statues of the 
king and Divine Adoratresses in the tomb of Ibi was perhaps 
a reflection of his appointment to the office of High 
Steward during the reign of Nitocris. 

The statuary serves to enhance the monumentality of 


the tomb superstructure (Sheshonq), balance the layout of 
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architectural elements (Mentuemhet and family in court), 
and unify the plan (papyri of Mentuemhet). Statues of the 
king and Divine Adoratresses in the tomb of Ibi were placed 
opposite the entrance to lobby and vestibule, forming 
vistas for the visitor. The same visual effect was sought 
in the tomb of Basa for a different purpose - to emphasize 
the presence of the goddess Hathor in the tomb. 

There is little evidence for a discussion of the ar- 
tistic merit of these works - many are missing or largely 
destroyed. The massive papyri.from the court of Mentuemhet 
anticipate the plastic Greco-Roman usage of plant forms, 
as later seen in the composite floral columns of the temple 
at Philae, 4 The architectural frame of niches (Basa) was 
to be adopted in the Greco-Roman funerary stela.'5 

Architectural statuary is closely tied to the funerary 
ritual of the deceased in the Saite tombs, as evidenced by 
statues of Mentuemhet serving as recipients for funerary 
offerings, Osiride representations of Basa for spirituali- 
zation rites connected with the festival cult of the dead, 
and the cow of Hathor which welcomes the deceased (Basa) 
into the Netherworld. Cult statuary concealed in rooms 
I-IV and burial apartments of the Saite tombs have similar 
functions - contributing to the welfare of the tomb owner 


in his afterlife and will be discussed in the final chapters 
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of this paper. 
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Conclusion - Architecture Section 


The most impressive aspect of the Saite tombs, at 
first glance, is their overall monumentality, far different 
from any private tomb of preceding periods. The facade in 
the shape of a pylon and extensive enclosure walls, are, 
of course, reminiscent of elements from the mortuary temple, 
or the XIIth dynasty tombs of the nomarchs at Qaw. and some 
Ramesside tombs at Thebes, but here the similarity comes 
to an end. Several of the Saite tombs have east and north 
pylons, the first leading to the superstructure chapel, 
the second providing access to the substructure. These dual 
entrances, set at right angles, combined with the large 
sunken court, opening toward the middle of the substructure, 
lend to the external aspect of the tomb a character of its 
own. 

This originality in the design of the superstructure 
is echoed in the layout of the subterranean rooms - lobby 
and vestibule preceding the sunken court, cult rooms and 
burial chambers. The huge scale that governs the external 
layout is also present in the subterranean arrangement, 
especially in the earlier Saite tombs, and may be viewed 
as an expression of the wealth and power of these offi- 
cials which was second only to that of the Divine Adora- 


tresses, who ruled at Thebes during the XXVth and XXVIth 
dynasties, 
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The Kushite rulers are frequently credited with the 
introduction of the so-called "archaic revival" character- 
izing the temple renewal and building projects of the XXVth 
dynasty, which continued during the Saite period, Tt is 
known, for example, that Taharga used workmen from Memphis 
in the construction of the Temple of Kawa, and copied scenes 
from Old Kingdom royal funerary monuments - the temples of 
Sahuret, Neuserref, and Pepy IIr.? Archaizing tendencies 
are most apparent in elements which will be discussed later 
in this paper in connection with the thematic repertoire, 
but they do appear in two aspects of the architecture: the 
recessed panelling of the superstructure and the side 
chapels of the sunken court. The panelling of the super- 
structure is an element which must have made a strong visual 
impact in the original appearance of the Saite tombs. 
Although two examples of panelling do appear at Thebes 
during the New Kingdom (retaining wall of Hatshepsut, tomb 
of Amenuser), Saite architects incorporated the ornate 
brickwork of "palace-facade" panelling, an element which 
had long been associated with archaic royal monuments, The 
choice of this motif could be interpreted as the desire 
by these local Saite officials to be equated with the 
powerful kings of preceding eras. The side chapels of 
the sunken court are a less obvious element, related to 


Old and Middle Kingdom funerary customs. The tomb of 
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Mentuemhet, with its contemporaneous chapels of 'Akiu and 
Irhepiaut, may represent a return to the tradition of burial 
of retainers in the vicinity of the highest official of the 
period, Such a move would reflect Mentuemhet's vigorous 
role as governor of Upper Egypt during a long period of 
political turmoil. 

It seems, however, that the Saite architects drew their 
strongest inspiration from the "two great past ages of 
Thebes" - echoed in their choice of sites, the Assasif, 
directly below the imposing temples of Mentuhotep II (XIth 
dynasty) and Hatshepsut (XVIIIth dynasty). As W.S. Smith 
points out, “There has been a tendency to overstress the 
copying of forms of the Pyramid Age in Saite times, although 
it has long been noted that artists drew upon Middle and 
New Kingdoms as well." 

Many of the basic architectural components of the Saite 
tomb clearly represent a continuation of Middle and New 
Kingdom tradition. The precedents for the Saite pylon may 
be traced to tombs at Deir el-Medina and Ramesside tombs 
nos. 282 and 283 at Dra Abu el-Naga. New Kingdom funerary 
chapels such as the one belonging to Amenhotep, son of Hapu 
(XVIIIth dynasty), are independent structures with pylons 
and freestanding enclosure walls, The composite arch of the 


pylon of the Saite tomb is seen in other contexts during 
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the New Kingdom - the arched entrance of the Osireion of 
Seti I at Abydos and in the roofing of magazines (the 
Ramesseum). It is likely that the Saite arch was masked 
with brick or stone and served as a hidden structural 
device. The placement of inscribed funerary cones in the 
tomb fagade is a continuation of Middle and New Kingdom 
architectural tradition. The Saite tombs also share the 
same orientation with royal and private mortuary temples 
and tombs from the New Kingdom. A11 are facing roughly 
east - towards the Temple of Amun at Karnak, a major 
religious center, and towards the rising sun, the sacred 
place of appearance of the Egyptian solar god, Re‘ 
Although most of the components of the tomb derive 
from tradition, others are clearly new inventions. The 
dual approaches of the superstructure and substructure 
are the most striking deviation from tomb architecture 
of preceding periods. This characteristic appears to 
derive from the combination of features from the New 
Kingdom mortuary temple (superstructure) and from 
domestic architecture (substructure). Other aspects 
adapted from domestic architecture include the tripartite 
division of the plan, lateral approach, and 90° change 
in axis. The sunken court of the tomb and the central 
hall of the house share common elements, false-doors, side 


aisles, and a similar light source, and both function as 
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& place of offering. The blind niche in the axis of the 
superstructure is a new element which appears in oniy one 
other example, the XXIst dynasty tomb of Pasebakhanu at 
El Arrah. This niche probably served as the focal point 
for offerings to the gods performed in the forecourt of the 
superstructure. The sunken court, deeply recessed and 
preceded by a lobby and vestibule, is a new invention by 
the Saites. 

The new features listed above combine with the 
continued traditions of the Middle and New Kingdoms to 
create a series of tombs which reflect the wealth and 
independence of powerful local officials - the last of a 
period running more than a millenium, to leave their 
monuments at Thebes. The architecture of the Saite tombs 
represents a syncretism of both style and elements, drawn 
from domestic, religious and funerary models, royal and 
private, yet it may be said that the Saite architects 
achieved both originality and virtuosity. The careful 
attention to detail and the Significance of the architec- 
tural layout becomes apparent in the discussion of the use 
of architectural statuary in the Saite tomb (II, 7) and 
will be more evident in the following chapters - the 
examination of the placement and contents of the thematic 


repertoire of the tombs, 
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Part III. Thematic Repertoire - Wall Scenes and 
Inscriptions 

The description of scenes and texts from the Saite 
tombs cannot be undertaken without reference to their place- 
ment within the three-dimensional context of the architec- 
ture and the conceptual unity of the overall program. The 
exact location of scenes is important along with their 
relation to the points of the compass, since scenes and 
texts often include symbolic connotations which are related 
to the actual astronomical orientation. In an example from 
the tomb of Mutirdis, the deceased is depicted on the first 
pylon, facing east with arms upraised in adoration. The 
scene is accompanied by a hymn to the sun god. An example 
of the importance of location in relation to the overall 
plan is found in the tomb of Sheshonq. He is shown on both 
walls of the entrance stairway, striding forward as if 
leaving the tomb - a convention known from the Old Kingdom. 
Autobiographical texts adjoin the scene - also connecting 
him with the world of the living, 

The thematic repertoire depicted in the Saite tomb may 
be divided into three major topics: "Going Forth," 
Transition," and the "Netherworld." Many scenes and texts 
from the superstructure, stairway, vestibule and sunken 
court are related to the concept of the deceased "Going 
Forth" into the world of the living. This theme is also 


associated with day, and the East, the place of "rebirth" 
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according to the solar destiny. Examples of this theme are 
texts addressed to visitors to the tomb (the Appeal to the 
Living), large-scale representations of the deceased 
functioning in an official capacity (wearing robes and 
insignia of office), references to the "Going Forth by 
Day," worship or hymns to the sun god, and scenes represen- 
ting daily life. 

The second major theme, "Transition," is also depicted 
in the stairway, vestibule and sunken court of the Saite 
tonb and represents the passage of the deceased into the 
Netherworld. This involves both the reception and prepara- 
tion of the tomb owner for the hereafter. Examples of this 
theme include the welcoming of the deceased by various 
deities (Hathor cow, tomb of Basa), texts and representa- 
tions associated with the funeral, spiritualization texts, 
or the passage through the gates of the Underworld (Book of 
the Dead 145, 146), 

A third theme, "The Netherworld," appears primarily 
in the cult and burial chambers. The representation of 
this theme includes the texts of the Underworld such as 
the "Books of Caverns, Aker, and Imi-Duat," ritual texts 
(the Book of the Opening of the Mouth), and scenes, such as, 
"The Weighing of the Heart" and the "Resurrection of 
Osiris." 


The following chapters contain a discussion of the 
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thematic repertoire depicted in the Saite tombs, and 
are organized by location. The chart on the following 


page indicates the distribution of evidence for this 


study. 
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superstructure 


The tomb of Mutirdis is the only Saite tomb in which 
scenes and texts from the superstructure are partially 
preserved. As noted in preceding pages, scenes and texts 
from this portion of the tomb are related to the deceased'!s 
"Going Forth" into the world of the living. 

Two blocks from Pylon I allow a reconstruction of a 
Scene carved in sunk relief depicting Mutirdis with hands 
upraised, wearing a long straight wig and wide garment 
(fig. 98),* The accompaning text is from the Book of the 
Dead (Chapter 15a-b), a hymn to the morning sun saa 
Mutirdis expresses her joy at greeting the morning sun and 
describes his journey. Assmann notes that the reconstruc- 
tion is based upon a similar text from the tomb of 
Pedamenopet, but doesn't provide its location.” 

À second scene and text, also in sunk relief, appears 
on the southeast jamb and thickness of Pylon Ir.” Mutirdis 
is seated before an offering table, on a chair with a 
papyrus finial (figs. 99 and 100), She wears a close-fitting 
garment, necklace, armbands, bracelets and anklets. A 
monkey is seated beneath her, grasping the leg of the chair. 
Pet monkeys are frequently depicted in New Kingdom private 
Theban tombs,” the first example appearing in the early 
XVIIIth dynasty tomb of Ken (no. 59).6 A similar detail 
is shown in a depiction of Sheshong in the lobby of his 
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Superstructure 


tomb." The items on the offering table are very symmetri- 


cal, consisting of two geese, loaves, and a basket contain- 
ing grapes (?). This conventional scene appears in 
Egyptian tombs of all periods. The details are finely 
carved, although partially obscured by a coat of rough 
plaster, which was most likely a later addition. The text, 


an "Appeal to the Living," 


consists of seven columns of 
inscription which begin on the thickness of the doorway 
and continue on the jamb above the deceased,” Mutirdis 
requests "those living upon earth" to recite funerary 
offerings for her ka and to invoke the gods, and their 


mothers and fathers, at every feast of the Heavens (H3b nb 


10 aa 
n pt) and of the West (Hab nb n Ímntt).ii The text of the 





Appeal to the Living is a shortened version of an unpub- 
lished parallel inscription, which appears on the south 
wall of the court in the tomb of Pabasee A third exampie 
is located on the left wall of the entrance stairway of 
Sheshong and will be discussed in the following chapter. 
"Appeals to the Living" were inscribed on tomb stelae, 
fagades, or interior walls from the IVth dynasty onward. 
The first example appears on a stela of Kahersetef from 
Saqqara, dating to the mid-IVth dynasty? The Appeal to 
the Living was inscribed in six XVITIth dynasty tombs (nos. 


11, 24, 39, 57, 84, and 104) , 1^ most often on the end walls 
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Superstructure 


of the broad hall. The text was also inscribed on stelae 
which were placed in Theban tombs during the Middle Kingdom 
(XIth dynasty tomb of Meru- no. 240) 15 and XVIIIth dynasty 
(tomb of Antef - no. 155). 16 The Appeal to the Living was 
not used in tombs dating to the Ramesside period, possibly 
a result of the gradual shift from depictions of everyday 
life to purely religious subject matter. This change was 
completed during the reign of Ramesses II and is creditied 
to a slow modification of religious outlook, t7 

These two scenes and texts provide some evidence for 
the reconstruction of the thematic cycle presented by the 
superstructure of the Saite tomb. It is likely that only 
the pylon gateways, faced with limestone as in the examples 
from the tomb of Mutirdis, showed scenes and texts. The 
theme of the deceased "going forth" into thee world of the 
living is a continuation of a tradition first seen in the 
Old Kingdom, where large-scale depictions of the deceased 
with his staff leaving the tomb appear on the tomb facade 
or thickness of the entrance doorway (Mereruka, Kagemni at 
Saqqara). 18 During the New Kingdom similar representations 
were found near the tomb entrance, on doorways or in the 
broad hall. The texts from the Saite superstructure are 
found on the entrance doorways or broad halls of XVIIIth 


dynasty tombs, The details of the scenes - the monkey 
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Superstructure 


seated beneath Mutirdis'! chair, her clothing and jewelry, 
&re also closely tied to early New Kingdom tradition. The 
close-fitting garment which she wears (fig. 2) is of a 
type which remained unchanged from the IVth to the XVIIIth 
dynasty (fig. 101).19 
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Entrance Stairway 


The first example of the thematic repertoire from 
the entrance stairway of the Saite tomb is found in the 
tomb of Mutirdis. The stairway from the tomb of Mentuemhet 
possibly contains-scenes and texts, but has not been cleared. 
The tomb of Mutirdis lacks the lobby and vestibule of the 
typical Saite plan where there is a change of axis. In 
this example the landing of the stairway serves the same 
purpose - forming an architectonic transition between the 
super- and substructure. 

The landing depicts scenes and texts which are found 
in the vestibules of other Theban Saite tombs - biographical 
representations, spiritualization texts, and a hymn to Re- 
Horakhty. The repertoire of the stairway presents an over- 
lapping of the themes of the deceased "Going Forth" into the 
world of the living and of "Transition" into the Underworld. 

Texts for the "spiritualization" of the deceased were 
located cn both jambs of the doorway marking the entrance to 
the stairway. 1 The texts have been restored from eleven 
fragments and by means of comparison with parallel texts 
from the tombs of Pabasa (jambs of doorway to vestibule)? 
and Basa (jamb of doorway in portal alcove of sunken count) 
Assmann surmised that the inscription was taken directly 
from the text of Pabasa,” The text is based upon elements 


from the Book of the Dead (Chapters 145, 146) and describes 
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Stairway 


the entrance of Mutirdis into the Netherworld and passage 
through seven of its gates. 

The lateral walls of the stairway contain text and 
vignettes from Chapter 145 of the Book of the Dead.” This 
chapter, often incorrectly referred to as the "Book of 
Gates," describes the journey of the deceased through 


twenty-one portals (sbht) of the underworld, each guarded 





by a doorkeeper (Ary-5).5 For the sake of symmetry, the 





text in the tomb of Mutirdis was shortened to twenty gates: 
1-5, 7-11 on the south wall and 12-16, 17-21 on the north 
wall, omitting gate number 6. Mutirdis is shown at the 
beginning of each scene, turning toward the guardians in a 
gesture of worship (fig. 102). Each doorkeeper carries a 
knife(?) and stands behind a portal topped with a kheker 
frieze, The underlying idea of these vignettes is the 
entrance into the beyond. This purpose is in contrast to 
another depiction of the guardians found in the lower re- 
gister of the south wall in the court of Mutirdis.’ In 
this second example, the positions of the deceased and the 
guardians are reversed - the guardians go westward, toward 
the interior of the tomb. In the court Mutirdis no longer 
asks for admission, but rather appeals to the guardians for 
protection, 3 This change in position provides a signifi- 
cant indication of the intended religious symbolism of the 
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stairway - a gateway marking the division between the upper 
and the Netherworld. 

The first representation of Chapters 145 and 146 of 
the Book of the Dead in a private tomb is found in the 
second tomb of Sen(en)mut, the chief steward and architect 
of Hatshepsut. Sen(en)mut built a more elaborate tomb 
(no. 71), but most likely intended to be buried in tomb 


353,10 This text is frequently represented in XIXth dynasty 


tombs, 11 


usually in the shrine or burial chamber, but also 
in the vestibule (tomb 13)!? or broad hall (16, 23, 25, 26, 
30) 43 

The south wall of the stairway landing in the tomb of 
Mutirdis contains a depiction of the deceased and is 
accompanied by a text in two parts (figs. 103). ^ Mutirdis 
is shown with arms upraised, the left hand extended, the 
right holding a sistrum. She wears an ankle-length, loose- 
fitting transparent garment similar to the one which appears 
in the scene on Pylon I. The finely carved sistrum is 
painted ochre, with the hair of Hathor detailed in blue. 
This depiction of Mutirdis probably represents an attempt 
at portraiture. Her features are personalized, showing 
a straight nose, deep crease at the corner of the mouth, 
and a protruding lip. The only other extant large-scale 


figure of Mutirdis (Pylon II, scene 2) is very eroded, but 
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does reveal the same fleshy chin and throat. The fingers 

of her hands are long and slender, a treatment known from 
other Saite reliefs,15 This may be considered as a biogra- 
phical representation - Mutirdis is shown in her official 
capacity as "songstress of Amun "16 Biographical repre- 
sentations of other Saite officials appear in the vestibules 
or sunken courts of their tombs. 17 

The text which accompanies this scene, as noted above, 
is divided into two distinct sections. Part I, written in 
three long and three and a half short vertical columns, is 
a hymn to the sun god, Ré-Horakhty, at his setting,18 
Part II, six and a half short vertical columns above the 
head of Mutirdis, is a spiritualization text based upon 
Pyramid Texts 763-764.19 Both inscriptions are common in 
the Saite tombs but form an unusual combination in this 
scene, 

The worship of the setting sun seen on this south wall 
of the stairway landing forms a parallel with the scene 
fron Pylon I - both references to Mutirdis! "Going Forth" 
by day. During the Ramesside period the same representa- 
tions of the deceased worshipping the god at sunrise and 
sunset are found on the thicknesses of the entrance doorways 
in many of the private Theban tombs (nos. 31, 49, 105, 158, 
178, 373).29 An ostracon found in the Valley of the Kings 


shows an ancient sketch plan of the tomb of Ramesses IX and 
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designates the first roofed corridor of the tomb as the 
"Corridor of the Sun, "21 This name most likely indicates 
that the sun's rays could only penetrate the initial room 
of the tomb. Many of the royal tombs from the XIXth and 
XXth dynasties have hymns to Re’ or Ré-Horakhty located in 
the first corridor of the tomb. 

The remaining texts from the stairway of the tomb of 
Mutirdis are found on the jambs of the doorway which leads 
from the landing to the continuation of the staíirway.?? 
They consist of spiritualization texts which are derived 
from the Pyramid Texts (613 b-c).42 The texts mention the 
gods, Re, Thoth, Osiris, and the four sons of Horus. Paral- 
lel texts are found flanking the doorway on the east wall of 
the sunken court (Mentuemhet), and on the east wall of 
Hall I (Pabasa) 2” 

The second tomb containing scenes and texts in the 
stairway is the tomb of Pedihorresnet. Although this tomb 
has not been published, some evidence for the thematic 
repertoire in this area of the tomb may be derived from 
the reports of the Belgian Expedition in Egypt, headed by 
H. De Meulenaere and E. Graef.^5 This tomb also lacks a 
lobby and vestibule. The transition from the superstruc- 
ture to the substructure is emphasized by the landing of 


the stairway, where there is a 909 turn in the axis of the 
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plan. The landing was wninscribed. The lower portion of 
the stairway continues with eighteen steps leading directly 
to the sunken court. The Belgian expedition reports that 
the lateral walls of the stairway are inscribed with spells 
from the Pyramid Texts but do not give specific details.^Ó 
The scene from the outer lintel of the doorway to the 
court is unpublished but is described as corresponding to 
representations found on lintels from other Site tombs: 
the inner lintel of the doorway to the court (Pabasa) and 
the inner lintel of the door from the lobby to vestibule 
(Ibi).*? In the tomb of Pabasa, Osiris and Ré-Horakhty are 
shown with Horus names between them and a double-scene on 
each side - the deceased before cartouches of Psamtik I and 
Nitocris. In the example from Ibi, also a double-scene, 
Psamtik I stands before Osiris and before Horus, with the 
tomb owner and a man at the right end. A11 three examples 
must have depicted the deceased functioning in an official 
capacity - participating in offerings to the gods in the 
presence of the king or Divine Adoratress - and can be 
considered as biographical representations. The theme of 
the kind or queen offering to the gods is first seen at 
Thebes in the early XVillth dynasty in the tomb of Tetiky 
(no. 15).28 Later, in the XIXth dynasty tombs at Deir-el- 


Medina, the tomb owner participates in the royal offering 
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scene, *9 

The final examples of scenes and texts from the stair- 
way entrance of the Saite tomb are found in the tomb of 
Sheshong.  Lengthy texts inscribed on the lateral walls of 
the stairway have been studied by A. Rocatti, a member of 
the Italian expedition from the University of Rome.2° 
The inscriptions from both walls are similar: col. 1-6 
elaborate offering formula, col. 7-13 invocation against 
demons, col. 14-22 funerary service of the deceased, and 
col. 23-33 biographical text. The east wall includes an 
"Appeal to the Living" (col. 25-29). The offering formula 
is detailed, including offerings unquents, milk and l 
pomegranate wine (Sah) .34 The invocation against demons 
(col. 7-13) provides spells against Apophis, the serpent of 
darkness, who threatens to overwhelm the divine bark at 
sunrise and sunset.2* Colum 7 of this section ends with a 
portion of Chapter 92 from the Book of the Dead which refers 
to the deceased's "Going Forth, "33 | The biographical text 
may be compared to a Middle Kingdom stela of Sehetepibre 
from Abydos, dating to the reign of Senusert I (Cairo mus. 
no. 20539) and to a similar inscription from the XVIIIth 
dynasty stela of Kares from Thebes, 2^ The "Appeal to the 
Living" expresses a wish for daily funerary offerings . 


(col. 29) ,2° 
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Sheshong is depicted at the lower end of both lateral 
walls of the stairway, adjacent to the doorway to the 
vestibule. The figures are nearly life-size and carved in 
delicate sunk relief 2° Sheshong is shown standing with 
staff in hand, as if leaving the tomb. The faces of both 
figures are destroyed, but portions of his wig remain, 
revealing a style based upon XVIIIth dynasty models. 
Sheshonq wears a two-lobed pendant, known from Middle King- 
dom prototypes, which also appears in reliefs depicting 
Mentuemhet (fig. 104) ,37 This amulet, perhaps an insignia 
of office, helps to establish the scene as a biographical 
reference. 

Depictions from the stairways are primarily involved 
with the theme of the deceased "Going Forth" - Spells 
against demons who threaten the diving bark at sunrise and 
sunset, hymns to Ré-Horakhty, biographical representations 
and texts, and the "Appeal to the Living." In tombs lack- 
ing a lobby or vestibule (Mutirdis, Pedihorresnet), elements 
which appear in these rooms in other tcmbs are adopted into 
the landing of the stairway or the stairway itself. Thus, 
the theme of "Transition" (spiritualization texts) appears 
in the stairway of Mutirdis - while it is not seen in the 
stairway of Sheshong, where spiritualization texts are 


located in his vestibule. A depiction of the deceased 
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participating in royal offerings to the gods is located in 
the stairway of the tomb of Pedihorresnet, while it appears 
in the vestibule of other tombs. 

All of the scenes and texts discussed in this chapter 
rely heavily upon models from preceeding periods: Pyramid 
Texts (Old Kingdom), Book of the Dead (New Kingdom), 
biographical texts (Middle and New Kingdom), royal offering 
scenes (New Kingdom), depictions of the deceased leaving 
the tomb (Old-New Kingdom). The details of the scenes, the 
garment of Mutirdis, and wig and pendant of Sheshond 
are based upon models from the Middle and New Kingdoms, 

The scenes and texts found in the stairways were previously 
located near the entrance of New Kingdom tombs - on jambs 
and thickness of doorways or in the broad hall. The plan 

of the Saite tomb with its lengthy corridor entrance pro- 
vides an area of the expansion of these themes - emphasizing 
the topic of the "Going Forth" and the overlapping theme of 


"Transition," 
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Lobby 
The tomb of Ibi has the only example of a lobby 


in the Saite tombs which contains scenes and texts. The 
plan of the tomb of Mentuemhet shows a two-columned lobby, 
but there is no record of inscriptions and the room is 
presently filled with sand. t The lobby of Ibi is inscribed 
on all walls with scenes and texts carved in delicate 
relief? (see fig. 105 for repertoire). 

The main focus of the room is a statue niche set with- 
in an architectural frame, on the south wall opposite the 
entrance stairway (fig. 106), As remarked in the chapter 
concerning Saite architectural Statuary, this niche marks 
the butt end of the first axis of the tomb, where a 90? turn 
to the west (right) leads the visitor to the vestibule, The 
second axis is also emphasized by a statue niche (plan, 
statuary chapter, fig. 11). The niche is enclosed within a 
shrine, depicted in elevation and topped with a cornice. 
Scheil notes that the cornice was painted with vertical 
bands of red, blue, and green.” The statue niche is flanked 
on either side by three facets, the outer one crowned with a 
winged sun disk with double urai.” The overall configura- 
tion of the statue niche is similar to nichcs in the west 
wall of the vestibule” and west wall of the court of Ibi, 
although it lacks the crowning frieze of uraei (vestibule) 
or kheker (court) which is present in the other examples. In 


each case, the recesses surrounding the statue niche resemble 
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A false-door enclosed within a shrine. The XVIIIth dynasty 
tomb, no. 23 at Amarna has a statue niche set within a 
false-door on the lateral wall of the broad ha11.7 

The inscription of the statue niche, which is largely 


destroyed, pays homage to: 


1i 2w zm ome) AP Pb 


ntr nfr, n-sw-bit, nb t4wy] Psmtk, (r)di (nh mi n' 





"The good god, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Psamtik (I), May he live like Res" and also 
mentions Nitooris,9 The name of the god, Ptah-Sokar is 
also included in the text: BR = (44 A 2. 
Pth-Skr  mry (r)di fnn 

"Ptah-Sokar, beloved, may he live." 
Ptah-Sokar, often also fused with Osiris during the late New 
Kingdom and Late Period (Ptah-Sokar-Osiris), is the syncre- 
tistic form of the god Ptah, locai god of Memphis, and 
Sokaris, patron of the necropolis of Saqqara., Ptah-Sokar 
first appears in Theban tombs during the XIXth-XXth dynas- 
ties in different forms: as a hawk-Headed god within the 
naos of his boat (tombs 23, 45, 286), enthroned (23, 211, 
323) or anthropomorphized (23, 351).9 The tendency towards 
syncretism is evident throughout all periods of Egyptian 
religious history, but is particularly prevalent i uring 
the Late Period,10 
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As noted previously (Statuary, p.129, Ibi is the only 
tomb owner presumed to have included statues of the king 
and Divine Adoratress in his tomb. This gesture was 
perhaps an attempt by Ibi to display his gratitude for 
his appointment as High Steward to Nitocris. 

Both walls flanking the statue niche in the lobby of 
Ibi represent the deceased seated, receiving offerings. 
Scheil reports that on the west wall Ibi is seated on a 
chair with a papyrus finial and has a pet gazelle at his 
feet.ii Ibi extends his left hand towards an offering 
table containing fruit, meat, and loaves of bread. Three 
offering bearers approach the table, the third is 


B A 
designated as his son: 
Bs Rn > 


$3 ° f p-di-Hr, 


most likely Pedihorresnet, owner of Saite tomb number 196, 
Representations of the son offering to his father are 
common from tombs of all periods and are found in tombs 
21, 29, 56, 66, 82, 145 from the XVIIIth dynasty and 58, 
158, 189, 263, 285, and 341 from the XIXth dynasty.13 

On the opposite (east) wall, Ibi is seated before an 
offering table, right hand outstretched, left hand holding 
an insignia consisting of a "strip of linen, "2^ Ibi wears 
a broad collar, bracelets, and a flaring transparent skirt, 


reminiscent of styles from the New Kingdom.15 A detailed 
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offering list fills the registers before the seated tomb 
owner, extending along the east wall to the entrance 
doorway. The lowest register, running the length of the 
wall beneath Ibi and the offering list, depicts "offerings 
from the estates" - a common element from Old Kingdom 


tombs, +6 


Fifteen male and female offering bearers carry 
fruit, loaves, flowers, and lead small animals towards a 
standing figure of Ibi, depicted at the far right of the 
register. The majority of the bearers are accompanied by 


the general inscription: 
i. BAA IL 
shpt n k3 Wsir bí , m4 - hrw 
"Offerings for the ka of Osiris Ibi, justified "17 The 
eleventh bearer is accompanied by an inscription which 
indicates offerings from the domain of Ibi: 

AS» d e - 
The eighth and tenth bearers represent the domains of Jf} & 
Nbs and 4J}}@ | Hbnn. It is of interest to note that 
the names of these localities are mentioned in similar 
scenes from the chapels of several Old Kingdom mastabas, 18 
å. Badawy remarks in his description of the tomb of ‘Ankhm- 
f ahor, that Hebenen(wt) is the name of a type of bread and 
Nebes refers to the zizyphus tree, as well as a locality.19 
He comments, "It is supposed that estates bearing names of 


products were indeed fictitious, but such names allowed the 
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deceased to enjoy the products by magic ,"20 Evidently 
this tradition was continued in the Late Period. 

Other Theban Saite tombs have major offering scenes 
and offering lists located on the lateral walls of the 
portal alcove of the sunken court (Pedamenopet, Basa) or 
in the side chapels of the court (Mentuemhet). 

The lobby of Ibi, with its central statue niche 
resembling a false-door within a shrine and lateral walls 
with major offering scenes, offering list, and "tribute 
from the Estates" is reminiscent of the offering chapel 
from the typical Old Kingdom mastaba, 22 

The remaining scenes and texts from the lobby of Ibi 
depict topics connected with the theme of the deceased's 
"going forth." Little information is available for this 
area of the tomb, but Scheil briefly describes the thematic 
repertoire .< On the upper register of the west wall to 
the right of the doorway, Ibi adores Ré-Horakhty. The 
god wears a sun disk and uraeus and carries a W4S scepter 


and ankh. Ibi turns toward him with arms upraised, wearing 





a panther skin and long robe. The accompanying text is 
desoribed as a hymn to Ré-Horakhty at his rising.“ The 
lower register is destroyed, 

A second scene is located on the right (north) thick- 


ness of the doorway to the vestibule, 24 Ibi is shown in 
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very finely detailed sunk relief, bare-headed, wearing a 
transparent pleated, wrapped kilt and sandals. He is fac- 
ing east towards the tomb entrance and holds two braziers, 
which Scheil notes are dedicated to Amun-Re,25 Similar 
scenes are common in XVIIIth dynasty tombs (43, 56, 110, 
112, 161, anà 256) and are located in the broad hall, 
adjacent to the entrance,26 New Kingdom tombs include 
details such as the deceased accompanied by his wife (22) 
or a musician (tomb 90) .27 During the Ramesside period the 
worship of Amun-Re’ is largely eclipsed by the powerful 
solar god, Re-Horakhty and as a result, he is depicted in 
only a few tombs (23, 65, 158, 259).?8 

In summary, the lobby of Ibi provides a unique example 
for the study of the repertoire appearing in this first 
subterranean room of the tomb. The themes represented are: 
homage to the king and divine adoratress (statue niche, 
south wall), offerings to the deceased (east and west wall, 
south of doorway), adoration of Re-Horakhty (west wall near 
entrance), and offerings to Amun-Re (right thickness door 
to vestibule). Royal statues do not appear in other tombs, 
although the king and Divine Adoratress are represented 
in scenes (Pabasa)??? or by titulary (Mentuemhet).20 The 
remalning themes from the lobby are accommodated in other 


locations of the Saite tombs. Major offering scenes and 
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offering lists are found in the side chapels (Mentuemhet) 
or the portal alcove (Pedamenopet, Basa) of the sunken 
court. The hymn to Re-Horakhty at his rising is inscribed 
on Pylon I in the' tomb of Mutirdis., The orientation of 
scenes where Ibi offers or adores the gods Amun-Re and Re- 
Horakhty he is depicted striding toward the entrance, 
"Going Forth," to meet the solar gods. The configuration 
of the central statue niche with its recesses similar to a 
false-door and lateral walls with the deceased receiving 
offerings, offering list, and "tribute from the Estates," 
is reminiscent of the layout and repertoire of the offering 
chapel of the Old Kingdom mastaba. Other elements find 
direct precedents in Theban tombs from the New Kingdon. 
The lobby serves as a reception room for the visitor 
to the tomb and as a place for the deceased to communicate 
with the outside world - to honor his benefactors, receive 
offerings. and worship the gods which are most closely 


tied to the world of the living. 
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The vestibule of the Saite tomb forms both the archi- 
tectural and thematic transition between the stairway or 
lobby and the sunken court. This is emphasized by a 90° 
tum in the main axis of the tomb. Only five of the eight 
Saite tombs have & vestibule. Four of these rooms, the 
vestibules of Basa, Ibi, Pabasa, and Sheshonq, will be 
discussed in the following pages. The depictions from the 
vestibule of Mentuemhet are reported to be very well pre- 
served, but the room is choked with sand.! 

In general, the quality of the representations in 
Saite tombs declines from front rooms accessible to the 
visitor to the tomb inward to the cult chambers, This is 
especially true in the tombs of Ibi and Pabasa, where the 
greatest attention to detail and technique is displayed in 
the vestibule. In the tomb of Basa, particular care was 
given to the placement of scenes, texts and architectural 
statuary in order to make a strong impression on the 
visitor and emphasize the cultic function of the room. 

The repertoires of the vestibules vary so greatly 
from one tomb to another that no typical standard may be 
derived. The richest repertoire, that of Basa, displays 
religious scenes, inscriptions dedicated to Re’ and Osiris, 
and a chapel of Hathor, without any biographical insorip- 


tions or statue, In contrast, that of Ibi is primarily 
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of biographical character. It contains a unique "Appeal to 
the Living," and among scenes of craftsmen, the earliest 
representation of faience manufacture. Three Hathoric 
pillars from the vestibule of Ibi are perhaps a summary 
interpretation of Hathor's chapel. The repertoire of 
Pabasa's vestibule again is different, as it consists of 
scenes of offering to the deceased and his funeral. The 
vestibule of Sheshong, still in the process of being 
cleared, has yielded $$ offering scenes to the deceased and 


a depiction of the preparation of myrrh. 


Basa 

J. Assmann, in his description of the tomb of Basa, 
comments, 

"In Gräbern ist mir kein Beispiel bekannt, wo dieser 

Bildgedanke mit ähnlicher Klarheit und Formstrenge 

wie bei Basa durchgefuhrt ware." 
This tendency is very evident in the vestibule, where the 
content and composition of scenes, together with the arch- 
tectural elements divide the room into three thematic 
cycles: adoration to Be-Osiris, to Hathor, and the festival 
cult of the deceased (fig. 107), 

The theme of Hathor, "Lady of the Necropolis," is 
depicted in the central section of the room and is the 


first cycle encountered upon entering the vestibule. An 


architectural niche containing a statue of Hathor is 
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located in the center of the west wall.? From the Middle 
Kingdom onward, Hathor was referred to in tombs and texts 
as nbt (n) symt, "Lady of the Neoropolis."^ In this role, 
she served as the patroness of the Theban Necropolis and 
of its major festival, "The Feast of the Valley." The 
statue, set within the elevation of an Hathoric shrine, 
serves to welcome the deceased into the Netherworld and 
underline the presence of the goddess in the tomb. 

The southern portion of the vestibule is devoted to 
the worship of the sun god, Ref,and to Osiris. The repre- 
sentations from the south wall are largely destroyed, but 
Assmam has carefully reconstructed the thematic content. 

A statue niche is set in the center of the wall and is 
believed to have held a statue of Osiris. This is indicated 
by vertical texts on either side of the niche which are 
taken from a hymn to Osiris.° The niche is in the form of 
a pr-nw shrine shown in elevation.’ The worship of Ref is 
depicted in the tympanum above the niche and on the remain- 
ing areas of the south wall. In the tympanum, the bark of 
the sun is shown between two groups of adoring baboons, 
representing the heavenly cult of the sun god. In the 
upper register of the eastern portion of the same wall, the 
tomb owner offers to Ref-Horakhty. At the west, the 


deceased stands with hands upraised before Atum, These 
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paired scenes represent with cosmic orientation, the wor- 
ship of the sun god at morning and evening.® The two 
scenes are closely paralled by depictions from the north 
wall of the court in the tomb of Pabasa.? As noted in 
preceding chapters, the worship of the sun god at morning 
and evening is found on the pylon and in the stairway of 
the tomb of Mutirdis and in the lobby of Ibi. It is 
unusual to find these scenes so far from the tomb entrance, 
but the vestibule of Basa is the first room containing 
scenes and texts. 

The side walls of this southern portion of the room 
are also connected to the Re-Osiris theme. The south end 
of the west wall depicts a liturgy dedicated to ninety- 
five gods whose names are inscribed within the representa- 
tion of a shrine topped by a cornice and uraeus frieze. 
This "tableau" is based upon Chapters 141-142 of the Book 
of the Dead , 10 A parallel scene on the opposite (east) 
wall depicts the "bull and seven cows" and "sons of Horus" 
from Chapter 148 of the Book of the Dead.l! The same 
combination of scenes is found on the west wall of the 
second pillared hail in the tomb of Pedamenopet,1? Assmann 
comments that these representations are not to be considered 
as instructions for the deceased in the context of the Book 


of the Dead, but rather as invocation offerings in 
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connection with the Re’ -Osiris cycle depicted in this area 
of the vestibule. 13 

The northern part of the room is dedicated to the 
funerary cult of Basa in connection with the festival cult 
of the dead, "The Feast of the Valley."14 ‘the division of 
this segment of the room is emphasized by two Osiride 
statues of the tomb owner, set in niches on both the east 
and west walls (fig. 107). Scenes from the north wall are 
very fragmented. The upper register contains spirituali- 
zation texts which are made in connection with the festival) 
The registers below contain offering scenes and depictions 
of Basats family at the festival banquet. The adjacent 
walls in this northern portion of the room are more com- 
pletely preserved. On the northern part of the west wall, 
texts dedicate special hymns to the gods on feast days, 16 
Food offerings appear in the registers below. On the 
opposite (east) wall, Basa is seated and receives menat 
collars and sistra from the "Songstress of the Temple of 
Amun, "47 This scene may be reconstructed by comparison to 
a parallel from the New Kingdom tomb of Puyemref (no. 39), 
where it appears on the north wall of the deep hall (fig. 
108) 18 The offerings themselves represent attributes of 
Hathor, patroness of the festival. 19 This ceremony is an 


episode of the Feast of the Valley, in which temple 
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personnel stop at important tombs along the route of the 
festival procession and dedicate offerings to the tomb 

owner. It should be noted that the entrances of the Saite 
tombs, particularly the tombs of Mentuemhet and Pabasa, 

are located along the southern edge of the causeway of the 
mortuary temple of Hatshepsut. It is known that this cause- 
way was a major processional route during the New Kingdom 
and it may have found continued usage during the Late Period, 

The absence of a cult statue in this northern section 
of the vestibule suggests that it was intended for a differ- 
ent purpose. The "north chapel" may be viewed as a recep- 
tion room for the deceased at the time of the Feast of the 
Valley, functioning a manner similar to the broad hall of 
the New Kingdom tomb. This area is naturally too small to 
fulfill such a function, but pernaps serves as a symbolic : 
substitute for such a room, or as an antechamber to the 
court where offerings in connection with the festival may 
have been dedicated. 

All scenes and texts in the vestibule are symmetrical, 
with the exception of a small offering scene and five- 
lined text located over the doorway from the Lobby .£° Basa 
and his wife are shown seated before an offering tabie, 
not a frequent representation found above doorways in 
either New Kingdom or Saite tombs. During the Old Kingdom 


such scenes are commonly found above the main entrance 
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doorways to tombs or above the doors to the cult chambers, 
Symmetry of placement of elements and coordination of 
scenes and texts in pairs contribute to the impact of the 
three thematic cycles: Re-Osiris, Hathor and the festival 
cult of the deceased. Biographical references are notice- 
ably absent in this room. This will become more apparent 
when the vestibule of Basa is compared in the following 
pages to examples from other tombs. Titulary and genealo- 
gical texts have been omitted, especially in the offering 
Scenes where they would be expected to appear. Assmann 
attributes this intentional repression to the fact that 
Basa held no high titles, other than Haty-' n náwt "Mayor of 
the City," which was most likely a honorific designation 
(see Part I, p. 13). Biographical representations of the 
deceased do, however, appear in Room IV of this tomb. The 
vestlbule of Basa also lacks forms of the cult of the de- 
ceased tied to specific cult places such as false-doors, 
stela and accompanying major offering scenes, offering list 
and offering ritual. Depictions of offerings to the tomb 
owner occur only in subordinate scenes or in connection with 


the festival cult. 
Ibi 


The repertoire from the vestibule of Ibi consists 
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primarily of scenes and texts with biographical content. 
This is particularly true in areas of the room which were 
enlarged after Ibi's appointment as High Steward to Nito- 
cris - the west and south walls. The west wall has a statue 
niche opposite the entrance to the room, which is inscribed 
with the names and titles of Psamtik I, Nitocris and 


21 The niche is similar in form to the statue 


Shepenupet, 
niche from the lobby, yet more complex, representing a 
shrine with torus molding and cornice within a second shrine 
(fig. 109). A frieze of uraei with sun disks surmounts the 
statue niche. Adjacent walls are inscribed with lengthy 
texts and topped with a kheker frieze. The text on the 
left consists of a long biography and an "Appeal to the 
Living," which is quite original in form and content. The 
text has been studied by K. Kuhlmann, ^2 

The inscription begins with the traditional introduc- 
tion of the deceased with names and titles and an appeal to 
the passerby to enter the tomb, recite offerings and proceed 
without desecrating the tomb. It follows with a description 
of the wall scenes concerned with crafts, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and the funeral procession, Next is an 
invitation to the visitor to copy texts onto an empty piece 
of papyrus so that the deceased might be remembered. The 


text also invites the visitor to leave grafitti on 
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uninscribed areas of the tomb wall and ends with a wish 

for the receipt of funerary offerings for his ka. Kuhlmann 
comments that the description of the wall scenes and invi- 
tation to copy and leave grafitti are unprecedented,?^2 

The text implies that the visitor should make funerary 
offerings essential to the continued well-being of the 
deceased in exchange for models which could be incorporated 
into the visitor's own tomb. This exchange is viewed by 
Kuhlmann as a sacrifice by the tomb owner which reflects 

a degeneration of the social and religious climate.2* In 
"Appeals to the Living" from the Old Kingdom, funerary 
offerings are requested and warnings against desecration 
are accompanied by threats against the well-being of the 
tomb visitor.) 

Scenes from the south wall of the vestibule contain 
some of the elements mentioned by Ibi in his "Appeal to 
the Living." On the eastern portion of the wall, Ibi is 
shown standing with his staff, overseeeing five registers 
of crafts and industries. Their activities include sculp- 
ture, metalwork, pottery, sandalmaking and shipbuilding. 
Such representations are common in New Kingdom tombs, 
although shipbuilding appears only once, in the XVIIIth 
dynasty tomb of Min (no. 109).26 N. de G. Davies has 


remarked that these scenes were copied from the tomb of 
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Ibi's Old Kingdom namesake at Deir el-Gebrawi.?7 Although 
similar topics are represented, copying is highly unlikely, 
as has been argued by F. von Bissing,28 In the tomb of Ibi 
at Thebes, many of the groups have been omitted, scenes 
redistributed and new material appended, 

One depiction from the second register of the south 
wall does appear to be without precedent (fig. 110). A man 
kneels before a large bowl with hands extended as if manipu- 
lating the contents. His companion works on an elaborately 
colored ornament in the shape of a lily. L. Klebs remarks 
that this is the first example of the representation of 
faience manufacture.°9 A similar kneeling figure appears in 
the vestibule of Sheshonq and will be discussed in the 
following pages. 

On the western end of the north wall, the deceased is 
seated in a kiosk, observing five registers of dancers, 
musicians, and games. The remaining representations from 
the enlarged portion of the vestibule are a long autobio- 
graphical text on the west end of the north wall and offer- 
ing scenes from the south end of the east wall. The 
offering scenes to the right of the doorway from the lobby 
are particularly interesting (fig. 111). They show a 
combination of techniques which most likely resulted from a 


recutting of the original scene. In the upper register, 
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Ibi and his mother, Teiri, are seated before an offering 
table, receiving offerings from a priest. The priestts 
attendants are shown in sketchy sunk relief, while the . 
background behind the three main figures has been pared 
down and they appear in carefully modeled raised relief. 
In the register below, & man offers flowers, probably to 
the deceased. The musculature of the legs and the details 
of the garments and sandals are carved with exceptional 
delicacy. 

In the course of the enlargement of the vestibule, 
three Hathoric pillars were carved from the bedrock in 
the southern portion of the room (fig. 107). These were 
perhaps originally intended to lend support but have been 
destroyed. The offset placement of the pillars was 
balanced by two engaged Hathoric pilasters (fig. 112) on 
the north and east walls. The pillars and pilasters create 
a division of the room which may be compared to the "chapel! 
of Hathor from the vestibule of Basa, although here it is 
lacking & central cult object. The scenes from this area 
are primarily religious. To the left of the door to the 
court are depictions of the "Bull and Seven Cows" and the 
"Souls of Nekhen" (fig. 112). At the right are the "Souls 
of Pa" and the "Four Sacred Oars." The "Bull and Seven 
cows" and the "Four Sacred Oars" are taken from Chapter 


148 of the Book of the Dead and aiso appear in the 
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vestibule of Basa. The same two depictions are found in 
Ramesside tombs (23, 26, 41) in the deep hall or shrine 
and are placed in connection with scenes of the funeral 
and the "Gates" from Chapters 145 and 146 of the Book of 
the Dead. The remark of Assmann concerning these scenes 
in the vestibule of Basa is probably also applicable to 
their appearance in the tomb of Ibi - the scenes function 
as invocation offerings to the gods, rather than instruc- 
tional texts for the deceased.2i ‘the "Souls of P3 and 
Nekhen' are believed by Vandier and Kees to represent divi- 
nities from the ancient northern capitals of Buto and 
Hierakonpolis, rather than the spirits of long-dead prehis- 
toric chieftains. These gods are often mentioned in 


hymns to Osiris as participants in his funeral. 3 


Pabasa 

The vestibule of Pabasa lacks the full 90° turn in 
axis found in other Saite tombs. This is compensated, as 
the room is placed laterally to the main axis (also in other 
Tame with the entrance from the stairway in the northwest 
corner anā the door to the court at the east end of the 
south wall (fig. 107). The walls of this room were lined 
with limestone slabs to offset the poor quality of the 
bedrock and allow very finely detailed representations 


(fig. 113). The range of the repertoire is limited in 
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comparison to the two preceding examples (Basa, Ibi). The 
tomb of Pabasa does not have a lobby, thus it is not sur- 
prising to' find two major offering scenes depicted on the 
north and south walls. Parallel scenes are found on the 
east and west walls in the lobby of Ibi. 

On the south wall is a large-scale depiction of Pabasa, 
seated and receiving a bouquet from his son, Thahorpakhe- 
pesh. 2" The son is represented as a setem-priest, with a 
shaved head and pleated, wrapped transparent garment with a 
diagonal sash. An unusual detail is the delineation of the 
toes of his left foot, which, according to the canons of 
Egyptian perspective, are rarely shown. This rendering 
is first seen in the XVIIIth dynasty tomb of Ahmose 
Pennekhbet at Ei-Kab and later appears in tombs 19, 38, hg, 
78, and 181 at Thebes.2? Pabasa wears a finely pleated 
wrapped garment with a serrated hem which extends over his 
shoulder as a shawl. His wig resembles XVIIIth dynasty 
Styles, as seen in the tomb of Ramose (no. 55) .36 He wears 
a bat emblem (see architectural statuary, p119) and a broad 
collar. A gazelle munches a lotus blossom beneath his 
chair, a detail which may be compared to the depiction of 
a similar pet in the lobby of Ibi. The face of Pabasa is 
boldly modeled in high relief. The personalized features, 


deep cutting of the mouth, and indications of aging flesh 
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and muscle correspond to the treatment seen in Saite 
statuary, such as one of the portraits of Mentuemhet (fig. 
115).27 

The lower register of the south wall shows a portion ~ 
of the funeral procession, mourners and standard bearers. 
The theme is continued on the lower register of the north 
wall and on the east and west walls. Additional represen- 
tations of the funeral procession are found in the sunken 
court of Pabasa (on pillars), as they are in the tomb of 
Ibi (north and east walls of court) and Mentuemhet (north 
wall of west portico of court) .28 

The representation of the funeral rites on the walls 
of the tombs at Thebes was a common feature throughout the 
New Kingdom. 29 During the early XVIIIth dynasty, scenes 
from the funeral were located on the walls of the deep 
hall. During the reign of Amenhotep III and continuing to 
the end of the Ramesside period, depictions of the funeral 
are found in the broad nai1,40 

The female mourners from the south wall of the vesti- 
bule of Pabasa are represented in the traditional pose - 
lips parted, arms upraised in a gesture of grief. For 
comparison, see figure 115, which shows a group of female 
mourners from the XXth dynasty tomb of Hori (no. 259). In 


the tomb of Pabasa, three female mourners are represented 
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with a single head and the offset profiles of three bodies. 
The male dancers are depicted by three complete offset 
profiles. The standard bearers are led by a man represent- 
ing the nome of Abydos and are differentiated in the details 


of their garments, “2 


The remaining scenes from the vesti- 
bule depict the funeral procession with mourners in boats, 
the sarcophagus dragged by oxen, and the pilgrimage to 


Abydos. 


Sheshong 
Only the east wall from the vestibule of Sheshonq has 


been cleared and described by members of the Italian expedi- 
tion from the University of Rome, ‘2 The upper half of the 
wall has been destroyed, but the thematic content may be 
derived from the remainder. Sheshong is seated at the 
right receiving offerings from a standing man who wears a 
wide, pleated robe and sandals. Sheshong holds a staff and 
a kerchief and wears a pleated garment with the hem thrown 
over his shoulder, identical to the robe of Pabasa., A 
small monkey is seated beneath his chair and holds a mirror 
and a lotus blossom. This motif is not new, but shows an 
original treatment of the details. 
The two registers to the left of the offering scene 

represent the preparation of "pharmaceuticals." At the 


left of the upper register, a figure kneels over a large, 
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footed bowl, hands extended over its contents (fig. 116). 
The inscription above reads: fi ‘ntyw "to raise (manipu- 
late?) the myrrh 143 His companion kneels, holding a pestle 
over a tall mortar. The legend describes his action, 


shm /ntyw "to pound the myrrh, n^! 


In the register below, 
a standing figure fans five large vessels in a rack and 
four globular jars which are identified as containing wine 
(fig. 117). Drugs such as myrrh were used for perfuming 
wine and this is perhaps the connection between the two 
scenes. The preparation of drugs is known from the New 
Kingdom tombs 89, 93, and 175,46 The most complete repre- 
sentation of this topic occurs in the anonymous tomb, no, 
175, which probably dates to the reign of Thutmosis IV. A 
scene from the west wall of the hall shows the pounding of 
drugs in mortars, mixing them with animal fats to make 
unguents, and cooking the compound in caldrons (fig. 118). 
Ihe figures from the scene of Sheshong are carved in very 
slight sunk relief in a dry sketehy style which is compar- 
able to the technique used for the depiction of artisans 
on the pillars of the court in the tomb of Pabasa (see Part 
III, F, fig. 153). 

In conclusion, the vestibule of Basa represents a 


memorial to the initiation of the deceased into the realm 
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of the gods. Basa is welcomed by Hathor, worships Re! and 
Osiris, and is celebrated at the Feast of the Valley. It is 
significant that the two statue niches were dedicated to 
gods with a particular association with the Afterlife - 
Osiris and Hathor, as the Lord and Lady of the Necropolis, 
The layout of the tomb of Basa was greatly hindered in its 
east/west axis by preceding tombs. Asa result, the sunken 
court lies laterally to the main axis and is very small in 
comparison to other Saite tombs. The court remained 
uninscribed. The vestibule of Basa is quite large in rela- 
tion to the overall tomb plan and perhaps compensates for 
the lack of space in the court. The worship of Ref-Osiris 
is a predominant theme in the courts of other tombs. Depic- 
tions of the funeral in the tomb of Pabasa may also be tied 
to the theme of "Transition" and the concept of the deceased 
entering the tomb, into the realm of the gods, In contrast, 
the majority of scenes and texts from the vestibule of Ibi 
concern his contact with the world of the living, or as 
defined in the introduction to Part IIT, his "Going Forth," 
Ihe statue niche of the king and Divine Adoratresses, bio- 
graphical texts, Appeal to the Living, and large-scale 
offering scenes relate to this theme. Scenes of musicians 
and crafts and industries (Ibi, Sheshonq) represent the 


contact of the deceased with the outer world and his 
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provisioning for the Afterlife. 

The content of the scenes and texts from these rooms 
reflect & strong dependence upon New Kingdom models, as 
do the details of the scenes - garments, hairdos and 
jewelry. The Hathoric shrine (Basa) and Hathoric pillars 
(Ibi) are unique elements which were most likely inspired 
by the nearby mortuary temple of Hatshepsut at Deir 
el-Bahri. 

The vestibule was clearly intended to have a strong 
impact upon the visitor to the bomb; This was achieved 
either by the careful placement of scenes, texts and 
architectural statuary (Basa) or by ornately detailed 
and vigorously carved representations such as the large 
offering scene of Pabasa (fig. 113) which was placed so 
that it formed a well-lit vista, opposite the entrance 


doorway. 
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The repertoire of scenes and texts from the seven 
preserved examples of sunken courts from the Saite tombs 
vary so greatly that no typical program may be derived. 
Thus, a detailed description will be included in the 
following pages. The representations in the tombs of Ibi 
and Pabasa are almost completely preserved, but unfortu- 
nately, largely unpublished and inaccessible. Major 
portions of the wall scenes from the tombs of Pedamenopet, 
Mentuemhet, and Mutirdis have been removed, although some 
are available for study in museum collections. "The court 
of Basa, with the exception of its portal alcove, was com- 
pletely uninscribed,. 

The vaulted portal alcove of the doorway to the subter- 
ranean Hall I is a distinct architectural and thematic area 
of the court in several of the tombs (Pedamenopet, Basa, 
and Pedihorresnet) and will also be discussed in this 
chapter. 

Four major themes are depicted in the court. Offering 
scenes, lists, and offering liturgy dedicated to the de. 
ceased appear in the portal alcove (Pedamenopet, Basa, Pedi- 
horresnet), left (east or west) wall of the court directly 
above the burial chamber (Ibi, Pabasa), or, as in the tomb 
of Mentuemhet, occupy the entire eastern area of the court. 


Life-size statues of Mentuemhet, set in niches of the court, 
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function as recipients of the offering ceremonies. The 
representations from the side-chapels of Mentuemhet also 
contribute to the concept of the sunken court as a "court 
of offerings." The funeral procession and secular themes of 
copious, animal husbandry, or hunting (Ibi) appear on 
adjacent walls in the tombs of Mentuemhet, Pabasa and Ibi. 
This combination of topics is found in the broad hall of 
almost every New Kingdom private tomb in Western Thebes. 

As in preceding rooms, the worship of the gods is an 
important theme in the court. Hymns and depictions of Ref 
and Osiris are the most frequent representations. The 
lintel of the entrance doorway from the vestibule contains 
a double scene dedicated to these two gods which is repeat- 
ed in three of the tombs (Mentuemhet, Ibi, Pabasa). The 
repertoire of Pabasa is exceptional in its depictions of 
numerous gods and mythological topics from the Book of the 
Dead. 

A unique theme is introduced in the tomb of Mutirdis - 
the purification and introduction of the deceased to the 
gods, depictions which are based on royal scenes from 
temples. 

The details, sources and style of execution of the 
scenes and texts from the Saite sunken courts will be 
examined in the following pages. Figure 119 shows the 


repertoires of the Saite sunken courts, 
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Pedamenopet 
Although the reliefs and texts from the sunken court 


of Pedamenopet are largely destroyed, & head of the 
deceased on a squared background remains in the northwest 
corner of the court and sashes and inscriptions are pre- 
served from the large ( 4 x 4.5m deep) vaulted portal alcove 
at the west end of the court.! Pedamenopet is shown seated 
before an offering table on both lateral walls (north and 
south) of the alcove adjacent to the doorway to Hall I. He 
wears a short kilt, reminiscent of Old Kingdom styles, and 
holds a folded kerchief. On the north wall, a lengthy 
offering list is inscribed over his head and extends to the 
east. Below the list are two registers representing the 
offering ritual or "s39 rite" and a register of offering 
bearers with geese and loaves (fig.120). The composition 
ends with three registers, each showing two offering 
bearers carrying haunches of meat, fish, fruit and leading 
a diminutive ox. The offering ritual also appears on the 
east wall of Hall V in the tomb of Pedamenopet ,~ in abbre- 
viated form on the west wall of Chapel D in the tomb of 
Mentuemhet,? and on the east wall of the court of Pabasa." 
The depiction of the offering ritual from the tomb of 
Pedamenopet closely conforms to models from Old Kingdom 


tombs, as, for example, in the tomb of Kagemni where it 
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appears in one register on the north and south walls of the 
offering room (fig.121)2 The ritual is shown in two regis- 
ters in the New Kingdom tomb of Rekhnire!,? 

As is customary, the ritual is depicted in several 
phases in the tomb of Pedamenopet, In the upper register, 
funerary offerings of iwfw (a thigh of beef), ht ndm 
(sweets), and írp (wine) are dedicated by a setem-priest. 
spiritualizations are recited by lector priests (hry-hbt). 
The footprints of the participants are swept out by a 
seventh priest, as was done in the rite of "Bringing the 
foot" (Aint rd) in temple rituals." In the second register, 
libations are poured and an offering of incense is made by 
the prophets (hm-ntr) and a lector priest. The configura- 
tion of the portal alcove with its main offering scene, 
offering list, offering bearers and offering ritual 
strongly resembles the offering chapel of the Old Kingdom 
tomb. Pedamenopet's alcove and the typical Old Kingdom 
offering room share the same orientation, but the scenes 
in the tomb of Pedamenopet flank the entrance to the sub- 
terranean rooms of the tomb, instead of the Old Kingdom 
false-door of the deceased, and most likely served a 
symbolic rather than a functional role in his funerary 


cult. 


The offering list ritual appears in New Kingdom tombs 
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in various locations: the portico (tomb 48), broad hall (66) 
or deep hall (78, 81).9 


Mentuemhet 


The sunken court of Mentuemhet is complex, both archi- 
tecturally and in its thematic repertoire. As mentioned in 
previous chapters, the court of Mentuemhet has two large 
statue niches cut into the east wall, five side-chapels on 
both the north and south walls, and a raised pillared 
portico at the west end. 

The theme of the worship of Ref and Osiris, which is 
prevalent in the Saite sunken courts, is introduced on the 
lintel of the doorway from the vestibule (fig.122).4 double 
scene shows Psamtik I seated twice in the center before 
Osiris and Ref-Horakhty. On the southern thickness, he is 
represented bareheaded, wearing the panther skin of a setem- 
priest, standing before offerings. The scene is accompa- 
nied by the text of four sun hymns.” 

Seated statues of Mentuemhet and his wife and Mentuem- 
het with his mother are carved in the statue niches of the 
east wall (Part II, Chapter 7, pp. 117-120). Massive bound 
papyri in high relief are depicted between the chapels of 
the north and south walls. Mentuemhet is shown seated on 
either side of the chapel doorways and wears either the 


panther skin or & plain short kilt (fig.123). He holds a 
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long staff and an insignia of folded cloth or an ‘aba 
scepter. Mentuemhet also wears a broad collar (with traces 
of blue paint extant in several examples) and the "two- 
lobed" pendant which is later seen in the tombs of Pabasa 
and Sheshonq. His wig is shoulder-length and unstriated. 
The features of his face are similar in all depictions, 
delicately carved with full lips, representing him in youth, 
in contrast to sculpted portraits (Part III, Chapter 1¢,fig.. 
114 which show him at an advanced age. 

The chapels of the court (A-J) are dedicated to 
Mentuemhet, with the exception of E (of fAkiu, “Hereditary 
Prince") and chapel F (of Irhepiaut, "Head Bowman of the 
Cavalry")(see II, 2G, pp. 80-85lChapel K is reached by a 
stairway leading downward from the southwest corner of the 
court and was perhaps intended for Mentuemhet's wife. She 
4s represented in a scene above the doorway to the sham s 
Chapels A,G,H,I, and J were unfinished. 

On the east wall of chapel B, Mentuemhet is shown with 
arms upraised in adoration before 72 names of Osiris 
(fig.12!).The west wall shows the tomb owner offering before 
the names and representations of 74 gods (fig.125). These 
depictions are derived from chapters 141-142 of the Book of 
the Dead and appear in royal tombs and monuments at Thebes 


and in the Osireion of Seti I at Abydos. i1 They are also 
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found in four New Kingdom private tombs: the XVIIIth 
dynasty tomb of Puymereí (no, 39), 1? the two tombs of the 
architect Sen(en)mut (nos. 71, 353), 1? and the Ramesside 
tomb of Userhat (no. 53). The reliefs from chapel B of 
Mentuemhet ciosely resemble scenes from both tombs of Senmut 
‘and may have been copied. The chapel was lined with lime- 
stone, allowing finely detailed scenes to be carved in sunk 
relief, An inscription near the doorway was outlined in 
red (fig.126), but remained unfinished. 

Chapel C was described by Scheil, who believed that it 
comprised the entire tomb of Mentuemhet .*> The tomb owner 
is shown seated on both east and west walls, before a long 
offering list and three registers of offering bearers. The 
lowest register on both walls shows scenes of butchering 
(fig.127). A. Erman has observed that these scenes were very 
carefully copica from the east wall of the "Southern Hall 
of Offerings" from the temple of Habshepdub, o In her 
temple, the scenes appear in three superimposed registers 
on either side of a doorway (fig.128). The Saite artist has 
omitted the third episode from both middle registers of 
Hatshepsut's scenes in order to adapt them to the narrow 
single register of Mentuemhet's chapel. The inscription 
has been copied almost exactly, with changes only reflecting 


Mentuemhet's position and gender. *? Identifying details of 
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the animals, such as tails and curved horns, have been care- 
fully reproduced. A photograph from chapel C of Mentuemhet 
(fig. 129) shows that the relief was executed in a detailed, 
refined style which must have equailed that of the royal 
monument (photograph unavailable). 

The deceased is seated receiving offerings on the 
lateral walls of chapel D. An abbreviated version of the 
offering list ritual with seven participants appears on the 
west wall. Two figures pour libations, a third dedicates 
food offerings, three lector priests recite spiritualiza- 
tions for the tomb owner, and the final figure “sweeps out 
the footprints." The remaining chapels are wninscribed or 
dedicated to other officials. 

Additional offerings to Mentuemhet appear in vertical 
columns in the northwest and southwest comers of the court, 
preceding the west portico (figure 130), Five granite offer- 
ing table, one dedicated to the deceased, were discovered 
during the clearance of the court in 1939-1941, t8 

The two-columned raised portico at the western end of 
the court creates & spatial division which is accompanied 
by a change in the themes represented in this area, The 
north, santhi ene west walls of the portico were originally 
lined with limestone. Only a portion of the north facing 


remains, Many loose blocks, which probably originated from 
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this area have found their way into American and European 
museums. !? 

The four registers from the north wall depict episodes 
of the funeral procession (fig.131), The first register 
shows the hauling of the funerary sledge by four men. A 
fifth man pours water before it, Funerary equiptment is 
carried in the register below, including two chariots and a 
bow. In the third register, offerings of loaves, fruit and 
Jars appear on stands within booths constructed of plant 
stems and decorated with papyrus and lotus blossoms. 
Crouching mourners kneel above (faintly visible at right) 
or alongside slaughtered animals. The bottom register shows 
a large boat sailed in the pilgrimage to Abydos (not shown 
in photograph). All of these elements are found in funeral 
scenes from New Kingdom tombs. The funerary booths first 
appear in the XVIIIth dynasty tomb of Dhutnefer (no. 80) ,-° 
and become a common feature during the Ramesside period, 
The representation of chariots as part of the funerary 
equipment is found in the deep hall of XVIIIth dynasty tombs 
(56,57,63,78,85,121,151,172),*! The chariot appears only 
once 1n connection with the funeral in Ramesside tombs. In 
tomb 324, a chariot is shown on the deck of a boat which is 
making the voyage to P 


Topics represented on the loose blocks include the 
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funeral and funerary banquet, tribute from the estates, 
agriculture, crafts, and fishing and hunting. A block from 
the Brooklyn Museum (no. 52,131.24-25) shows prostrate and 
kneeling mourners in a register above three female offering 
bearers (fig. 132). The woman to the left carries grapes 
and is accompanied by the inscription , irp n h3ty-' mr 
hwt-ntr n..."Wine for the prince, chief (of the prophets) 





of the temple of (Amun) , n^ The second woman carries a 
Jar and the third & large head of lettuce. ^? Between them 
is the inscription, Hsp n r níwty hm-ntr t3ty n..."Produce 
from the local prophet, vizier of... ." The Second text 
probably does not refer to Mentuemhet,. as the titles are 
not found in the lengthy titularies elsewhere in his tomb 
or from temple insoriptions.~° 

Other offerings from estates appear on a biock from 
the de Young Museum, San Francisco. T À scene of a man 
cleaning fish occupies the upper register. of this block 
(fig. 133). The woman in the register below carries grapes 
(?), with the notation, iarrt n hm-ntr ^-nw (4)mn "Grapes 
for the Fourth Prophet of Amun ^8 The male offering bearer 
carries cucumbers, loaves and lettuce. The inscription 
notes, Hsp n sS hwt-ntr (pr) 4Im "Produce for the temple 
scribe of the domain of Amun, 29 The scene of a man clean- 


ing fish and watched by an overseer may have been copied by 
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the artists of Pabasa. The same composition is found on 
pillar C of his court, although executed in a more sketchy 
30 


style. Similar Scenes appear in Old Kingdom tombs, and 
during the New Kingdom at Thebes (fig. 134).31 

In addition to the offerings from the estates, 
another scene which could be considered as a detail from 
the funeray meal is a fragment from the Brooklyn Museum 
(no. 49.17) showing a harpist and singer (fig. 135) .2* 
The inscription hs(w)t "Minstrel," is strangely written 
in feminine form. The treatment of both figures closely 
follows models known from the Old Kingdom onward, 2^ 

Scenes from two blocks believed to belong to the west 
portico of Mentuemhet show evilsr^e of direct copying from 
the New Kingdom tomb of Menna (no. 69) in the Sheikh 'Abd 
el-Qurna district of Thebes. In the upper register of a 
block from the Brooklyn Museum (no. 48.74), two women are 
seated facing each other on ribbed stools (fig. 136) .2? 
A detail from a painted scene from the fourth register of 
the north wall of the broad hali of Menna has been deseri- 
bed as "a girl pulling a thorn from the foot of her compan- 


1on'(fig. 137) 2° 


The Saite artist has repeated the same 
translucent garments and active pose of the figures. In 
the second register or the Saite relief, a woman is seated 


petween two trees, with her right arm extended over a bowl 
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of figs(?). She holds a child who is nursing at her right 
breast. A scene from the same wall of Menna shows & woman 
engaged in identical activities (fig. 138).7/ ‘The saite 
artist has formalized the composition and details. The 
woman is balanced between small-scale trees and is seated 
on a chair with papyrus finials. The bowl of fruit is 
elevated on a stand. The simple hairdo of the woman from 
the tomb of Menna has been transformed into a striated 
"lappet" wig and tied with a ribbon. The Saite artist has 
maintained the same awkward position of the child, yet 
shows the mother sitting comfortably with legs crossed, a 
rare detail in Egyptian art. This position is suggested in 
the tomb of Menna, where one leg is raised above the other. 
Another unusual fragment from the portico of Mentu- 
emhet (fig. 139)28 shows close similarities in theme and 
composition to a scene from the tomb of Menna (fig. 137) 2? 
Two girls are bending over a basket and ears of wheat, 
pulling each other's hair. The scene from the tomb of 
Menna shows girls in an identical pose, quarreling beneath 
a basket carried by two men. The painted scene from the 
tomb of Menna is more animated and lacking in detail, but 
this is possibly a reflection of the medium. The Saite 
tendency toward elaboration of detail, and refined con- 


tours and composition is again apparent in this example. 
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Many of the other loose blocks from the portico of 
Mentuemhet have unusual details which may eventually be 
found to have precedents in other New Kingdom tombs. These 
include topics such as a flock with leaping goats, a man 
delivering a calf, and a man picking lotuses, 40 Scenes 
depicting agricultural activities are rare in Theban Saite 
tombs and appear only here and in the courts of Ibi and 
Pabasa, where they are also found near scenes of the 
funeral procession. 

Mutirdis 

The sunken court of Mutirdis is small, only 7 meters 
square, and its most notable deviation from other Saite 
courts is its shallow depth, 2.7 meters below the level of 
the forecourt. The court abuts against the pillered 
facade of the Xith dynasty Intef tombs, which hindered 
the east/west development of the tomb. As a result, a 
doorway cut in the south wall of the court leads to the 
subterranean rooms I-III and the burial chamber, The 
facade of the Intef tombs was hewn perpendicularly and 
its last intercolumnation was filled to create the west 
wall of the court of Mutirdis. The north and east walls 
of the court were reinforced with mudbrick and faced with 
limestone to compensate for the quality of the bedrock and 


allow finely carved reliefs. These are no longer 
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extant and only the scenes carved into the natural rock of 
the south wall are preserved. | 

Scenes from the east side of the south wall represent 
offerings to Osiris and the purification of the deceased 
(fig.i40). Only a fragment of the upper register remains, 
which Assmann describes as an episode from the daily temple 
ritual, db3 mht n ítí-f "Providing clothing to his father 
(Osiris).""! wutirdis is shown at the left of the second 
register with arms upraised in adoration. She follows a 
woman who is depicted in larger scale, indicating her 
importance, and holds a libation vessel and censor. This 
woman is most likely the Divine Adoratress, Nitocris. 
Osiris is seated in the center of the scene and holds a 
crook and flail. Isis stands behind him, wearing contem- 
porary clothing, as does Anubis, and Mutirdis in the 
register below. Anubis holds a w3s scepter and ankh and 
& second goddess stands behind him. The scene represents 
adoration and offerings primarily to Osiris, by the Divine 
Adoratress and Mutirdis, who acts as a secondary partici- 
pant. A parallel scene is found in the court of Pabasa, 
where the deceased assists in an offering of wine by 
Nitocris to Osiris. ? 

In the bottom register, the falcon-headed Horus pours 


water from an upraised Libation vessel over Mutirdis. In 
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contrast to the register above, her son, Inaros, serves as 
the observer in this scene, He is represented bald-headed, 
as a priest, with arms upraised. In the second episode, 
Horus and Thoth lead the deceased before the Goddess of the 
West and Osiris. The water signs which appear above the 
hands of the Goddess of the West are believed to be related 
to the importance of water as = form of sustenance for the 
deceased in the Netherworld, 2 The scenes of purification 
and welcoming parallel the ritual priestly investiture of 
the king, the so-called "Baptism of Pharaoh," which is 
depicted on numerous temple walls. These scenes are not 
found in any other private tombs. The closest comparison 
is a purification of the deceased by sem and lector priests 
in the XVIIIth dynasty tomb of Sennefer (no. 96) (fig. 151) 15 
A similar scene appears in the tomb of Kenamun (no. 93), 
which dates to the same PeT 

Chapter 146 from the Book of the Dead is represented 
on the west part of the south wall (fig.152) ."7 The upper 
registers are largely destroyed, showing only an ape-headed 
god and the "Four sons of Horus." Below, fifteen guardians 
holding knives and ankhs stand within compartments topped 
with a kheker frieze or a serpent. The guardians proceed 


towards the right (west) to a standing figure of Mutirdis. 


In this example, the gatekeepers look outward from the 
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interior of the tomb, the opposite of depictions of this 
chapter found in the stairway of Mutirdis. Mutirdis is 

no longer asking for admission, but rather for protection, 
signifying that she has already entered the Netherworld and 
that this area of the tomb is to be symbolically considered 


48 


as part of it. A parallel scene from the New Kingdom 


occurs in the tomb of Senmut (no. 353) .? 

Although badly damaged, this south wall from the court 
of Mutirdis reflects the richness of detail and quality of 
execution which is characteristic for this tomb. A detail 
from the east part of the wall (fig.143) shows these 


qualities and the unconventional garments of the gods and 


goddesses, 


Basa 
With the exception of the portal alcove, the court of 
Basa has no scenes or inscriptions. However, all four 
walls have a different architectonic treatment, which will 
be discussed in connection with the thematic repertoire. 
The north and south walls are the most similar. Both have 
engaged half-columns flanking a central element, On the 
north wall, the columns are placed on either side of an 
uninseribed niche (fig. 144). On the south, they flank 
either side of the doorway from the vestibule, Assmann 


notes that these columns may be viewed as a typological 
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remnant of the side-chapels of Saite tombs 33, 36, 279, 
196, and 27.°° It is of interest to note that the half- 
columns are located along the main east/west axis of the 
tomb, not along the sides of the court, another indication 
of the adaptations in this tomb due to lack of space. The 
west wall has two niches set within architectural frames 
(fig. 145), a feature which appears in the vestibule of 
Basa and in the tombs of Ibi and Mentuemhet. The east 
wall is completely bare. 

The portal alcove is located in the center of the 
west wall of the court and leads to Hall I. The scenes 
and texts from the doorway and lateral walls are greatly 

. damaged, but have been restored by Aesan The 
inscriptions from the jambs of the docrway consist of 
spiritualization texts for the deceased and excerpts from 
the "Book of Gates," Chapters 145 and 146 from the Book of 
the Dead, 24 On either side of these are offering formulas 


53 The upper 


mentioning Osiris and Amun-Ref of Karnak. 
portions of the side walls appear to have been very similar 
to representations from the portal alcove of Pedamenopet. 
The deceased is seated before an offering table and 
offering list. In the register below the list, several 
priests perform the offering ritual. The second register 


closely parallels offering scenes from the south wall of 
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the Southern Hall of Offerings from the temple of Hat- 


Sensu 


Offering bearers present the "seven sacred 
oils," cosmetics, and garments to the deceased, Figure 
146 shows the offering of H3tt n Thnw "unguent from Libya," 


and w3üw "green eye-pigment," an exact copy from the scene 





of Hatshepsut. The lowest register depicts offerings of 
haunches of meat and geese by the lector priests and 
prophets, the slaughter of oxen and fettering of animals. 
Figure 147 shows a detail of this last scene. The figures 
are animated, yet show a cursory treatment of the muscu- 


lature of the figures and details. 


Ibi 
The court of Ibi exhibits a combination of themes. 
The scenes and texts are well-preserved, but the majority 
are unpublished. The lintel of the doorway from the vesti- 
bule to the court of Ibi shows the same theme of Ref-Osiris 
worship seen in the tomb of Mentuemhet. The Horus name of 
Psamtik I appears between seated figures of Osiris and 
Re'-Horakhty with the deceased standing at both ends, 2? 
A. statue niche bearing the cartouches of Nitocris 
and Shepenupet is located at the south end of the west 
wall (fig. 148). The recessed panels of the niche are 
set within the depiction of a shrine with torus molding, 


cornice and a winged sun disk. 
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The statue niche is very similar to niches in the lobby and 
vestibule of Ibi. 

A major offering scene and offering list occupy the 
center of the west wall, directly above the burial chamber. 
This connection has been seen in Egyptian tombs from the 
Old Kingdom onward. Secondary offering scenes of the 
deceased seated with his mother Deubasteiri (variant Teiri) 
appear on the east amd west side of the south wall and on 
the eastern part of the north wal1,°° 

The court of Ibi shows the same combination of agri- 
cultural and fumeral scenes found in the west portico of 
Mentuemhet, On the west part of the north wall are six 
registers depicting the funeral procession. Scheil has 
copied three of these registers (fig.1h9).97 In the top 
register the cortége is welcomed by the Goddess of the West. 
Two men herald the procession and a third reads from a 
papyrus roll. The sledge is hauled by three oxen with the 
assistance of several men. Next in the procession are 
mourners and a priest buring incense and pouring libations. 
Two women stand at the head and foot of the mummy, 
representing Isis and Nephthys. The second register shows 
the delivery of the burial furniture to the tomb. The seh 
fagade of the tomb is represented, with a doorway and 


topped with a cornice, The equiptment includes a bed, 
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statues, kilts, bows and a mirror. The third register 
depicts the transfer of the "nine friends" and a casket. 
At the end of the scene, bound cattle are arranged around 
the depiction of a slaughter court, rimmed with trees, 
shown in rabatted perspective. This detail appears in New 
Kingdom tonbe, such as the XVIIIth dynasty tomb of Rekhmire, 
where the cattle are shown in different stages of the 
Slaughtering.process, arranged around a pool which is 
rimmed with sycamores (fig.150). The scene also is shom 
in cult EGG I of the tomb of Basa. The lowest registers 
of the north wall in the tomb of Ibi depict the voyage 
to Abydos, Seven additional unpublished registers on the 
north part of the east wall contain scenes of the funeral. 
Adjacent to the funeral scenes on the nortn wall are 
three registers of hunting and registers of agricultural 
Scenes. A detail from the hunting scenes (fig.151), shows 
hunting with bows for lions, gazelles and a porcupine, 
Comparable scenes do not appear in other Saite tombs, but 
many examples many examples are known from XVITIth dynasty 
tombs, before the content of the wall scenes became 


exclusively religious,2? 


Pabasa 
The square pillars of the side aisles from the sunken 


court of Pabasa provide an additional area for scenes and 
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texts (fig. 152). Very few representations from this court 
have been published and therefore can only be briefly 
described. The theme of the worship of Ref-Osiris again 
occupies the lintel of the doorway.2? Osiris end Ref- 
Horakhty are seated with Horus names between them. The 
deceased is shown worshipping the cartouches of Psamtik I 
and Nitocris at either side of the central scene. To the 
ieft (east) of the doorway is a litany and hymn to Ref, 
and a scene of the deceased adoring Ref -Horakhty. On the 
right (west) the deceased adores Atum. The same composi- 
tion is found in the vestibule of Basa, on either side of 
the Osiris statue niche. 

A major offering scene with offering list and offering 
list ritual is located on the east wall, in the same place 
as the court of Ibi, although here the burial chamber is a 
few meters to the southeast. The variety of gods worshipped 
in the court of Pabasa is greater than that of preceding 
examples. At the east end of the south wall the tomb owner 
adores Ptah, At the left (east) of the door to Hall I, 
Pabasa participates in an offering by Psamtik I and 
Nitocris to Hathor and Ref -Horaknty.°° To the right of the 
door, Pabasa and Nitocris offer wine to Osiris-Onnophris, 
Harsiesi, and 1515.5! 


Many of the pillars are inscribed with texts and 
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small vignettes from the Book of the Dead: the ba and Benu 
bird (A), Anubis before a mummy (A), the deceased before 
Ptah (E), the deceased with his ba and a mummy (E), the 
Hathor cow (F), and a tree-goddess (D and G), Pillar B 
depicts the initial stages of à funeral: preparing the 
funeral bed, and provisioning with linen, a mirror, and 
chest. Agricultural scenes are carved on pillar C: netting 
and cleaning fish, spinning, picking fruit and beekeeping. 
Scenes of vintage are represented on pillar D. The scene 
of beekeeping is located in a prominant place in the court 
and has been noted to represent a unique and criginal 
topic (fig. 153) 8? The composition is new, but scenes of 
beekeeping are known from XVIIIth dynasty tombs. A sub- 
scene from the east wall of the broad hall of the tomb of 
Amenhotep (no, 73) shows a man tending uechivea. ©? The 
tomb of Rekhmiref (no. 100) depicts the preparation of 
honey , 6" The scene from the court of Pabasa shows two 
columns of bees before a man pouring honey. In the lower 
register a man kneels, arms upraised, before two rows of 
bees between two columns of jars. The adoration of the 
bees may have some religious significance, At Sais, the 
capital of Egypt during this period, the hwt bit "castle of 
the bee" was a site where a local form of Osiris was 


worshipped .©5 Another sacred site, 3b pit "thicket of the 
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bee" was the mythological place where Isis took refuge with 
Horus. ts The shallow carving and summary treatment of the 
figures in this scene present 4 strong contrast to the 
vigorous contours and detail displayed in the reliefs from 


the vestibule of Pabasa. 


Pedihorresnet 

Little information is available on the sunken court 
of Pedihorresnet. The plan shows a small court with side- 
aisles and a comparatively large portal alcove at the west. 
Two monumental false-doors or statue niches are located on 
both sides of the entrance doorway of the east wall (fig. 
154). The Belgian expedition reports that the portal 
alcove contains scenes similar to those in the same loca- 


tion in the tomb of Pedamenopet.°” 


Conclusion 

The scenes and inscriptions from the sunken courts of 
the Saite tomb represent several themes. The worship of 
Ref-Ogiris is a prevalent topic, seen both on the lintels 
of the entrance (Mentuemhet, Ibi, and Pabasa) and in 
scenes and texts at various locations throughout the court. 
This tradition may be traced to the fonecourt of 
Ramesside tombs, where stelae inscribed with sun hymns 
and hymns to Osiris flank the entrance to the tomb. The 


secular themes of agriculture and hunting found in the 
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tombs of Mentuemhet, Ibi and Pabasa, are located in 
close proximity to depictions of the funeral procession, 
Both cycles are depicted on adjacent walls in almost 
every New Kingdom private Theban tomb. 

Major offering scenes, lists and rituals are found on 
the left (west or east) wall of the court (Ibi, Pabasa), in 
side-chapels (Mentuemhet), or in the portal alcove (Peda- 
menopet, Basa, Pedihorresnet). The configurations of both 
the side-chapels and the portal alcoves are reminiscent of 
the offering chapels of the Old Kingdom tomb. Several 
offering tables were discovered during the excavation of 
the court of Mentuemhet. These would have marked places 
for actual offerings, either in the court or side-chapels. 
The false-doors from the courts of Pedamenopet, Basa, and 
Pedihorresnet would probably have been the focal point of 
offerings in the courts of these tombs, rather than the 
portal alcove, 

As in other areas of the Saite tomb, the placement 
and orientation of scenes are significant in the sunken 
court. In the tomb of Mutirdis, the orientation of the 
guardians of the gates indicates that the court was sym- 
bolically considered as part of the Netherworld. The 
double scene of the deceased adoring Ref and Osiris, which 


appears on the lintel of the doorway connecting the 
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vestibule to the court (Mentuemhet, Ibi, Pabasa), also 
defines the symbolic boundary between the world of Ref or 
Ref-Horakhty and that of Osiris, the Netherworld. The 
theme of the offering liturgy located as close as possible 
above the burial (Ibi, Pabasa) contributes to this inter- 
pretation, Additional evidence is found in the represen- 
tation of the funeral (Mentuemhet, Ibi), always shown in 
the mastaba chapels as the last scene on the way to the 
burial shaft (fankhm thor) ,68 and the scene of purification 
and introduction of the deceased to the gods (Mutirdis). 
This interpretation of the court, based on the content 
of the repertoire, as the boundary or link between the part 
of the Saite tomb symbolizing this world and the next part 
representing the Netherworld conforms to a result of our 
architectural investigation (see Part II, Chapter 4). In 
the discussion of the influence of domestic architecture 
on the Saite tomb plan, the tomb was compared to the New 
Kingdom "villa," as seen at Amarna., The sunken court of 
the tomb and the cental hall or living area (with offering 
place) of the villa both serve as the boundary between the 
public or accessible areas of the structure and the private 
areas (cult and burial chambers of the tomb = private 


bedrooms and dependencies of the house). 
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The cult chambers were considered as a thematic and 
spatial representation of a portion of the Netherworld, as 
is indicated by representations in both these rooms and 
the sunken court. In contrast to the burial chambers, 
where regions of the Netherworld are more explicitly de- 
picted in the "Books of Caverns, Imi-Duat, Aker, and Gates," 
the examples from the cult chambers show specific rites 
which concern the deceased - the lengthy "Opening of the 
Mouth" ritual, the "Judgment of the Deceased," and the 
guiding of the deceased toward the interior of the tomb by 
Anubis. 

The basic plan of the cult chambers is a longitudinal 
deep hall with two rows of pillars forming side aisles, and 
a shrine with a central statue niche or false-door. The 
side chapels of the cuit rooms, as in the sunken courts, 
were intended cr used for subsequent burials and contribute 
to the designation of Saite tombs as "Grabpalásten," 

As in preceding chapters, the diversity of: available 
evidence, state of preservation, and content of the themat- 
ic repertoire is significant enough to require an examina- 


tion of the individual tombs (repertoire of tombs, fig. 155). 


Pedamenopet 
The extensive cult chambers of Pedamenopet consist of 


rcoms I - III, lying along the main east/west axis of the 
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tomb, and a second series of rooms (IV - IX) which extend 
to the north from room III. Scenes and texts from this 


i and 


area of the tomb have been recorded by J. Dümichen 
F. Von Bissing,^ and contribute more to our knowledge of 
the repertoire of these rooms than representations found 

in any of the other tombs. Hall I, & rectangular deep hall 
with two rows of four pillars, is the basic form adopted 
for the cult chambers. Unfortunately, Hall I is the most 
poorly- preserved of the cult rooms of Pedamenopet. 

Von Bissing notes that the walls and pillars were inscribed 
with texts from the Book of the Dead, but does not specify 
their content, Pedamenopet is shown kneeling on the thick- 
nesses of the doorway to the room, arms raised in adoration 
of Be-Horakhty." The area above the doorway to Hall II is 
carved with the "transom window" motif which appears above 
the statue niches in the court of Mentuemhet. Von Bis- 
sing's description indicates that the individual elements 
of the design ~ djed pillars, small doorways, and paired 
bound papyri, more closely resemble the painted transom 
above an interior doorway in the New Kingdom tomb of 
Puyeurel,? 

The thickness of the doorway to Hall II shows the 
deceased with his staff "going forth" from the interior of 
the tomb. The inner jambs of the door are inscribed with 
an "Appeal to the Living." It is unusual for both of 


these elements to be found in such an interior location in 
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the tomb. Assmann points out that the text was copied by 
Basa in Hall I of his tomb, and that orthographic peculiar- 
ities indicate that the text was originally taken from the 
New Kingdom tomb of Hatshepsut's Chief Steward, Senenmut 
(no. 71).Ó 

Scenes from Hall II depict Pedamenopet before 
gods who have a close relationship to the deceased in his 
afterlife - Osiris, Anubis and Thoth. In the south corner 
of the west wall, the deceased offers to Osiris. On the 
west wall near the door to room III is a scene from chapter 
148 of the Book of the Dead, the!bull and seven cows." 
The text which accompanies this scene describes how these 
cows are to provide the deceased with food and drink in the 
Netherworld.’ A "Liturgy to 95 Gods" from chapters 141-142 
of the Book of the Dead, appears on the opposite wall. 
This text allows the deceased to pay homage to the gods 
WhO people the Netherworld, As mentioned in a previous 
chapter, the same combination of scenes is found on opposite 
walls in the vestibule of Basa,” 

A conventional false-door with illegible inscriptions 
occupies the west wall of Room III, the focus of the main 
east/west axis of the tomb. The central element is flanked 
by scenes of offering bearers and unspecified texts from 


the Book of the Dead.” Pedamenopet and his wife are shown 
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Seated before jars on stands on the south wall near the 
door to IIIa, and oil jars and amphorae are shown on the 
opposite wap. This first series of cult rooms from the 
tomb of Pedamenopet contains some depictions which are 
located in the initial rooms (stairway, lobby, vestibule, 
or sunken court) of other Saite tombs. This may have 
resulted from the lack of a lobby and vestibule, 
although Assmann surmises that these rooms might be discov- 
ered with further excavation. It is also likely that the 
multiple cult chambers of this tomb contribute to the over- 
lapping of themes. | 

The west thickness of the door to room IV shows the 
deceased led by Anubis and Maft towards the interior of the 
tomb (fig.156). A bull, identified as hp(w), the "Apis" 
bull, emerges from a hillsides Anubis, the "guardian of the 
Necropolis," is frequently shown guiding the deceased 1n 
tomb scenes from the New Kingdom, as in the tomb of Amenem- 
opet (no. 41) where he appears in this role in four differ- 
ent ad dabis and Matt lead Pedamenopet toward 
room IX, where these three participate in the Judgment 
scene, the "Weighing of the Heart," located at the end of 
the axis of this northern series of rooms. The role of the 
Apis bull in this scene is unclear; he does not appear in 


1 
other Theban tombs. 3 His inclusion may be tied to Memphite 
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tradition, where the Apis is known as the "Herald of 
Ptan,"1^ and as Osiris-Apis, he is considered as a funerary 
god, 15 

The west thickness of the door to room V shows Pedamen- 
opet seated before an offering table with jewelry, vases, 
and ritual instruments depicted above him (fig. 157).16 
Episodes from the book of the "Opening of the Mouth" are 
carved on the east and west walls of room V. Representa- 
tions of this ritual are known from the Old Kingdom!’ ana 
first appear at Thebes in the XVITIth dynasty tomb of 
Dhout (no. 15.18 The most complete cycle (50 scenes) is 
found in seven registers in the deep hall of the tomb of 
Rekhmire! (no. 100).1? The initial scene from the east 
scene from the east wall of room V, a ceremonical slaughter 
scene (fig. 4), has been traced back by E. Otto to archaic 
hunting rituals which were first depicted in the Vth dynasty 
temple of Neuserrefí at Abusir.*9 This episode also appears 
in the tomb of Rekhmiref, 7! the tomb of king Seti 1,2? 
and later in the XXVIth dynasty temple of Amenirdis at 
Medinet Habu. ^? 

in this version from the tomb of Pedamenopet, the setem- 
priest signals the beginning of the rite with his raised 
hrp scepter. The butcher cuts the leg of the bull and is 
watched by the "small kite" (art ndst), who is identified 


with Isis.” The lector priest stands in attendance., In 
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the following episode, the butcher gives the heart to the 
priests and to the smr "friend." Next the butcher presents 
the haunch to the lector priest. Finally, the heart and 
haunch are presented by the priest to the mummiform 

Statue of the deceased. Other episodes of the ritual show 
the "opening of the mouth and eyes" with ritual instruments, 
the ntr-ty (adze), psS-kf, or wr-hkgw, and censing and the 
presentation of offerings,” 

These rites may have been performed on the actual 
mummy or mummiform statue of the deceased prior to entomb- 
ment, During the New Kingdom, such rites are depicted in 
the deep hall of the tomb in conjunction with the funeral 
banquet. it is significant that episodes of the book of 
the "Opening of the Mouth" are located in room V, a room 
which is situated along the route of the funeral procession, 
which carried the sarcophagus and burial furniture. The 
successive cult chambers (VI - IX) lead to room XI, which 
was possibly a donovan” The purpose of these rituals is 
to endow the deceased with faculties necessary for existence 
in the Netherworld. The slaughter of the steer and antelope 
(fig. 158) are equated by Dumichen to the victory of Horus 
over Seth - i.e. good over evil, or light over darkness, 


concepts expressed in chapter 134 of the Book of the Dead, ^7 


Cult rooms VI, VII, and VIII have double stairways 


flanking & central ramp, designed to allow the dragging of 
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& coffin. Although the true burial apartments are 
approached by means of a corridor branching to the south 
from room V, Von Bissing has surmised that room XI was 
designed as a cenotaph, and might also have been intended 


28 Ihe walls of rooms VI - VIII are 


to recieve a coffin. 
now heavily encrusted with salt. Von Bissing briefly des- 
cribes scenes of the deceased kneeling before a false-door 
(room IX) and before Isis, Anubis, and other divinities,29 
The north wall of room IX, which marks the culmination 
of this series of cult chambers, depicts the "Weighing of 
the Heart," the scene of Judgment from Chapter 125 of the 
Book of the Dead. The scene is unpublished, but it is des- 
cribed by Von Bissing, and details may be compared to a 
Ptolemaic papyrus which is now in the Oriental Institute 
Museum in Chicago (fig. 159).2Ü at the right, Matt stands 
behind the deceased with one hand holding him in a protective 
gesture. Her head is replaced with her insignia, the 
feather. Pedamenopet wears a long skirt and stands with 
arms upraised, as in the hieroglyph is e A lector priest 
stands before scale, where the heart of the deceased is 
balanced against a diminutive figure of Ma't. As in tradi- 
tional, the heart will testify for Pedamenopet. Horus and 
Anubis stand beneath the scale and Thoth is ready to inscribe 


verdict. The deceased will either be devoured by the 
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monster Ammet or received by Osiris, who is enthroned 
within a shrine at the lert of the scene. The "Weighing of 
the Heart" is a common scene in Theban tombs from the reign 
of Amenhotep III onward, It first appears on the walls of 
the deep hall of the tomb (nos. 69, 78) and during the 
Ramesside period when tomb scenes become more exclusively 
religious, it is found in the broad hall (51, 157, 351).2? 
The basic components of the scene remain unchanged, although 
details such as the head of Ma‘t replaced with a feather, 

do not appear until the late New Kingdom, 22 


Mentuemhet 

The cult chambers of Mentuemhet consist of complex 
series of rooms and stairways which rival the plan of 
Pedamenopet. Hall I is a "broad hal" transverse to the 
main axis and has two rows of six columns. Hall II has four 
side chapels opening along both the north and south walls, 
The westernmost chapels of the southern row have additional 
rooms and stairways which lead to secondary burial chambers, 
The westernmost chapel of the northern row (room III on 
plan) opens to room IV and stairways V, VII and IX which 
connect rooms VI, VIII and X. Rooms VI and X lie along the 
main east/west axis of the tomb and a shaft in room X leads 


to the antechamber of the burial apartments. Although most 
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of the walls of these rooms and stairways were inscribed 
Wlth scenes and texts, very little has been recorded due 

to the difficult access to these dome J. Krall, 
writing in 1888, provides some details for a brief descrip- 
35 


tion of these rooms. Titles of the deceased, his wife, 
mother, and father appear in rooms VII, VIII, IX and X. 
The south wall of room VIII shows Anubis and Mart leading 
Mentuemhet towards the interior of the tomb. In contrast 
to the depiction of this scene in the tomb of Pedamenopet, 
lt is the Mehitwert-cow which is shown emerging from the 
mountain behind the figures. If, as in tomb no, 33, this 
Scene is to be viewed in connection with the "Judgment of 
the Deceased," the Mehitwert-cow would be much more signif- 
icant. As Bleeker notes, the cow is a "Primeval Goddess, 
appearing already in the pyramid texts, in which she is 
localized in the sky "36 The "Judgement of the Deceased" 
is believed to take place in the abode of the Mehitwert- 
cow.” New Kingdom tombs include depictions of this cow, 
thougn in a different context (tombs 2B, 58, 2188, 265, 
356) 77 

A stela in staircase IX bears titles of the deceased, 
including mty n s3 "Controller of the (priestly) Phyles," 
which only appears on two of Mentuemhet's small statues. 23 


On the east wall of stairway IX are scenes of butchers. 
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A photographic detail reveals a carefully balanced comp - 
sition and a high degree of artistic achievement in this 
interior room (fig.160). The vigorous, yet fluid posture of 
the butcher's assistant finds no parallel in preceding 
depictions of this theme (fig.161). The upper register of 
figure 160 shows a standing and three kneeling male figures, 
probably an episode from the offering ritual (see III, F, 
figs. 155 and 156). 

The main cult room, room X, has a statue of Osiris 
set in a niche in the center of the west wall above the 
shaft (fig.162). The statue is carved from the bedrock 
within an architectural niche in the form of two pr-nw 
chapels linked by a flat vault. A standing statue of 
Osiris is found or indicated in the main cult place of the 
other Saite tombs, with the exception of Pedamenopet and 


29 


Basa. The statue of Osiris from the tomb of Mentuemhet 
and the west wall are badly eroded, On the opposite wall 
is à statue of Mentuemhet's father and predecessor in the 
office of "Mayor of the City," Nesptah I. Niches on the 
lateral (north and south) walls of the room contain kneel- 
ing and squatting "UR The replacement of the statue 
of the deceased with & depiction of Osiris in the main cult 
place of the tomb first occurred at Thebes in the XIXth 
dynasty tomb of Tjoy (no. 23). 4 This substitution may be 


tied to the growing tendency toward the representation of 
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religious subject matter rather than worldly topics in tomb 
wall: scenes, texts and statuary (Sacralization) which was 
prevalent during the late New Kingdom .42 The architect of 
the tomb of Mentuemeht used additional statuary to balance 
the composition of the room (two statue niches on the south 
wall opposite the doorway room.IX and one niche on the 
north). The statue of Osiris is emphasized by its place- 
ment at the eye-level of the viewer, above a raised dais 
which is accessible by two stairways, and by its location 


at the culmination of the main axis of the tomb. 


Mutirdis 

The tomb of Mutirdis has no cult chambers. A doorway 
in the east wall of the sunken court leads directly to 
three rooms which may be identified by their depictions 
as part of the burial apartments. As mentioned previously, 
the tomb of Mutirdis was greatly hindered in development 
along its east/west axis by tombs from preceding eras. The 
sunken court abuts on the facade of the XIth dynasty Intef 
tombs, and as a result, the axis of the tomb bends to the 
east. Assmann points out that this omission indicates 
that the cult chambers were considered the least essential 


part of the plan, “3 
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Basa 

The main cult chamber of Basa is an uncolumned 
longitudinal hall, located to the west of the sunken court, 
and is the last inscribed room of the tomb. Side chambers 
open to the north and south, from the eastern portion of 
Hall I. The burial apartments are accessible from the 
southern side chamber. A central shrine, with torus mold- 
ing and a cavetto cornice, is flanked by two false-doors and 
forms a symmetrical arrangement which entirely fills the 
west wall of Hall I (fig. 163). The shrine and false-doors 
were almost completely destroyed by intrusive burials. 
Fragments of titles and genealogical inscriptions indicate 
that the false-doors were dedicated to the deceased, "^ 
Assmann has remarked that the central shrine could have 
contained a statue of Osiris or have also been dedicated to 
Basa, #5 Other depictions in the room point to the latter 
interpretation. 5 

The jambs of the east doorway are inscribed with an 
"Appeal to the Living" which was copied from Hall II of the 
tomb of Pedamenopet.*© The text includes a request for 
funerary offerings and & warning that anyone who violates 
the mummy should not be buried in the West, and that his 


time upon earth should not be hrp "effectiver47 - warnings 


in the spirit of the Old Kingdom. 
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Basa is shown seated in representations on the jambs of 
the doorways to the side chambers. These detailed depic- 
tions are very similar to the portraits of Mentuemhet from 
the doorways to the side chapels of the sunken court of tomb 
34, Basa holds a staff and folded kerchief and wears a 
panther-skin and two-lobbed pendant, which is probably an 
insignia of office. Biographical details are omitted from 
depictions in rooms such as the vestibule, where emphasis 
was placed instead, on religious cycles. Spiritualization 
texts for the deceased appear above the north and south 
doorways .48 

The reliefs from the north and south walls are also 
very fragmentary. On the north wall, portions of the 
scenes were blocked out, but the details were left unfin- 
ished. The lowest register of both walls shows "offerings 
from the estates, "!9 The upper registers of the south wall 
are destroyed. The north wall depicts the funeral proces- 
sion and the "Voyage to Abydos "20 The second register 
shows the carrying of funerary equipment and the dragging 
of a sledge with canopic chests. The voyage to and from 
Abydos appears in the fourth register (fig. 164). The 


return voyage is made in a papyrus boat similar to the nsmt 





park of Osiris. One of the preserved details shows four fal- 
con-headed rudders. The same ship is depicted in New King- 


dom scenes, + and on the north wall of the sunken court of 
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Mentuemhet. In the upper register, offerings are presented 
to Anubis, recumbent on a shrine topped with a kheker 
frieze (fig. 165). The inscription reads, Ínpw imi-wt 
(nb) t4 (dsr) "Anubis imf-wt (name of Anubis fetish), Lord 
of the Necropolis, #22 In another scene, slaughtered cattle 
are shown around a pool or court surrounded with sycamores 
(fig. 166). Both depictions appear in the XVIIIth dynasty 
tomb of Rekhmire!í22 and the slaughtered cattle are shown in 


the court of Ibi. 


In may be observed that the cult chamber of Basa lacks 
depictions which refer to the journey of the deceased 
through the Netherworld. The choice of repertoire may be 
due to the fact that only this room, the vestibule and 
portal alcove of the tomb bear inscriptions and scenes. 
Hall I contains many of the elements which were found in 
the initial rooms of other Saite tombs. The cult chamber 
of the tomb is dedicated to the funerary cult of the de- 
ceased and it is for this reason that the central niche was 
probably reserved for Basa, rather than Osiris. 

Ibi 

The cult chambers of Ibi consist of a deep hall with two 
rows of three columns and a small Square shrine. Room I . 
Was originally a shallow:broad hall which Was enlarged, 


probably following Ibi's appointment as High Steward. 
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At that time, the door to the burial apartments at the 
southern end of the west wall was blocked and a new door 
was cut in the north end. Loculi for later burials appear 
in the east wall. Very little of the wall scenes or texts 
have been preserved. <A portion of two registers remain 
at the southern part of the east wall. In the first, a 
priest censes and libates to the deceased. The double 
scene above shows Isis and Nephthys, each followed by 


annie” 


Pabasa 

The cult rooms of Pabasa are very similar to those of 
his predecessor, High Steward Ibi. The longitudinal hall 
in this example contained two rows of four pillars. A 
pilaster from the eastern part of the north wall shows 
offering bearers and a man leading a cow. The lintel of 
the doorway to the shrine depicts Pabasa before a god and 
goddess. The deceased appears on the lateral walls of the 
shrine and the Eastern and Western Goddesses stand before 
& mummiform god at the rear. Assmann reports that the texts 
from the shrines of both Ibi and Pabasa indicate that they 
originally contained statues of Osiris.” 


Pedihorresnet 


Information on the repertoire from the cult chambers 
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of Fedihorresnet is also quite sketchy. The Belgian Ex- 
pedition has indicated that rooms I and TI were inscribed 
with texts from the Book of the Dead, 26 A "Hymn to the 
Sun,"from chapter 15 of the Book of the Dead, appears on 
the south thickness of the door to room 1.9? The shrine 
appended to room II, located along the main east/west axis 
of the tomb, is believed to have originally contained a 


58 


statue of Osiris. 


Sheshong 


There is no information on the cult chambers of 


Sheshond. 


In eonelusion, the cult chambers of the Saite tombs 
provide passage between the sunken court and burial 
chambers, a function performed by the "deep" hall of New 
Kingdom tombs. As indicated by the absence of cult cham- 
bers in the tomb of Mutirdis, they were considered the 
least significant element of the plan and thematic reper- 
toire. The majority of evidence may be derived from the 
tomb of Pedamenopet, where the cult chambers are divided 
into two segments by a change in axis and subject matter. 
Ihe first series of cult rooms (I-III), is primarily 
dedicated to the funerary cult of the deceased and inciudes 


themes depicted in the initial rooms of other Saite tombs. 
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The Netherworld is, however, represented by scenes from the 
Book of the Dead and offerings to gods who are important 
to the deceased in his afterlife - Osiris and Anubis. The 
second series of rooms (IV-IX) portrays the concepts of 
admission and change in the world beyond - the deceased is 
led inward by Anubis and Matt and provided with faculties 
necessary for existence in the Netherworld (the book of the 
Opening of the Mouth). The focus of cult rooms IV-IX in 
the tomb of Pedamenopet is the Judgment of the deceased, 
the "Weighing of the Heart." The depiction of Osiris, 
enthroned within his shrine, supervising the scene, is 
perhaps a substitution for the cult statue of Osiris which 
is the focal point of the cult chambers in tombs 34, 36, 
279 and 196. 

The scant evidence for the repertoires of the smaller 
tombs appears to follow the programs (with the exception 
of Basa) of tombs 33 and 34: depictions of the gods of the 
Netherworld, representations from the Book of the Dead, 


and particularly, a central shrine dedicated to Osiris, 
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In contrast to the other parts of the Saite tomb, 
the burial apartments incorporate many thematic elements 
which appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. As in 
the preceding chapter, the tomb of Pedamenopet is the most 
complex and well-documented example and provides a major 
part of the evidence for this discussion. The following 
pages contain a description of the burial chambers from 
the tomb of Pedamenopet and other Saite tombs and compari- 
son to precedents from royal and private funerary archi- 
tecture. Figure 167 contains the plans of the Saite 
burial apartments. 
Pedamenopet 

The burial chambers of Pedamenopet are situated on 
three levels and the thematic repertoire will be described 
following corresponding divisions: level 1 (rooms XII-XVI), 
level II (XVII-XX), level III (XXI-XXII). The layout of 
the rooms may be partially explained as an attempt to 
provide greater security for the burial. Level II (rooms 
XVII-XX) is reached through a shaft which was concealed in 
the floor of room XII. The antechamber and burial chamber 
(rooms XXI-XXII) are accessible from a shaft which begins 
high in the north wall of room XIX. The multi-leveled 
plan also allows corridor XIII and chapels XIV-XVI to be 


situated directly above the sarcophagus chamber. The 
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proximity of these rooms to the burial chamber is impor- 
tant, for they contain depictions which are critical for 
the deceased's survival in the Netherworld and may have 
been intended as a representation of the "Hall of Embalm- 
ment," 

Room XII of level I branches to the south from cult 
chamber V and leads to corridor XIII. This corridor 
surrounds a central massif, in the form of a sarcophagus. 
Three chapels (XIV-XVI) open to the north from corridor 
XIII. The central chapel (XV) is dedicated to Osiris 
E3m38 , "Osiris in the Embalmer's Ha11,"i and serves as an 
indication that chapel XV, or the entire level 1, may have 
been intended as a representation of a place of embalmment 
This topic will be discussed later and is preceded by a 
description of the lengthy scenes and texts on the 
exterior walls of corridor XII. 

À large portion of the wall area from all three 
levels of the burial apartments is inscribed with texts 
and accompanying scenes which first appeared in New 
Kingdom royal tombs. The books of "Gates, Caverns, Aker, 
Night and Imi-Duat (What is in the Netherworld)" can te 
considered as original compositions, rather than collec- 
tions of spells, such as the Book of the Dead, and so- 


called Pyramid or Coffin texts. The main theme of these 
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new texts is the continuous process of life-death- 
rebirth, as personified by two deities - Ref, the living 
god who descends into death; and the dead god, Osiris, 

who ascends and comes to life again. The tomb of Pedamen- 
opet is the first and only private tomb known to incorpor- 
ate complete versions of these books, although they may 
&lso be present and unrecorded in the tomb of Mentuemhet. 
Only a few examples appear in other Late Period tombs. 

The XXth-XXIst dynasty tomb of Thonufer (no. 307) contains 
unfinished sketches of the "Book of Caverns." The 

burial chamber of the XXVth dynasty tomb of Rafmose (no. 
132) is inscribed with part of the "Book of the Day" and 
the "Book of the Night." The Saite tomb of Mutirdis 
incorporates several episodes of the "Book of Gates" and 
"Tmi-Duat. "© Figure 168 shows the location of these 

books in the tomb of Pedamenopet. 

The tomb of Ramesses VI is the only royal New Kingdom 
tomb to depict complete versions of several of these Books, 
For comparison to the tomb of Pedamenopet, figure 169 
shows the arrangement of texts within the XXth dynasty 
tomb of Ramesses vie? The following pages contain a 
brief and very simplified description of these Books and 
their location in the tomb of Pedamenopet. 

The Book of Gates 
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The "Book of Gates" is inscribed on the south wall of 
room XII and corridor XIII. A. Piankoff reports that the 
text is now badly damaged and fragnentary.? There are 
only three complete versions of the "Book of Gates": on 
the sarcophagus of Seti I,? the entrance corridor of the 
Osireion at Abydos (dating to the reign of Merneptah)," 9 
and the south wall of rooms A-E in the tomb of Ramesses B 
The oldest version is from the early XIXth dynasty tomb of 
king Horemheb, 1? The "Book of Gates" shares many elements 
with the "Book of Imi-Duat." In both compositions, the 
solar god travels in his bark through twelved divisions 
which correspond to the twelve hours of the night. In the 
"Book of Gates," Ref is accompanied by divinities which 
personify his attributes and the bark is towed by four 
inhabitants of the Netherworld (fig. 170). The serpent 
Nehen encircles the bark. To summarize the events: the 
bark enters the "Mountain of the West" and proceeds 
through twelve divisions, each marked with a pylon sur- 
mounted by a guardian serpent. The Hall of Osiris, where 
the dead are being judged, is depicted at the midpoint of 
the journey (fig. 171). This scene is represented | 
between the gateway and the door of division V. As 
Piankoff notes, in the episodes from division V onward, 
the regeneration of Ref is accelerated. 12 Ref overcomes 
forces of evil, such as Khety and Apophis. In the 


twelfth division, the solar bark which carries the newborn 
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solar god, Khepri (in the form of a beetle), is lifted 
upward by Nun (the Abyss) to Nut (the sky) who stands on 
the head of Osiris (the Netherworld) (fig. 172). In this 
Scene, another sun disk is shown passing through the bank 
of sand which represents the eastern horizon of heaven, 
Thus, as the new god is born, the cycle begins again. 
This book is also the first encountered upon entering the 
tomb of Ramesses VI and the Osireion, 
The Book of Imi-Duat 

Two complete versions of the "Book of Imi-Duat" are 
found in the tomb of Pedamenopet. The first example 
appears on the couter walls of corridor XIII: divisions I- 
IV on the west wall, V-VII on the north between the door- 
ways to chapels XIV-XVI, VIII-XI on the east, and the 
final division, XII, on the east wall of the blind corri- 
dor which branches from the south-east corner of corridor 
XIII. The second example is inscribed on the four walls 
of the sarcophagus chamber (XXII). 1” The first known 
example of this text appears in the XVIIIth dynasty tomb 
of Thutmosis 1,19 Many portions of the text were repro- 
duced in royal tombs of the XIXth and XXth dynasties. The 
only complete examples, however, are found in the tombs of 
Thutmosis III, Amenhotep II, and Pedanenopets 

As in the "Book of Gates," the solar bark is depicted 


passing through twelve divisions corresponding to twelve 
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hours of the night. In this text there are no gates, and 
each division is identified by & short inscription bearing 
the name of the hour. In the "Book of Imi-Duat" the solar 
bark and its crew assume a different form in almost every 
division. The major focus of this book is upon the forma- 
tion and birth of the solar god in the form of the beetle, 
Khepri. In the first division, the beetle appears in the 
bark between two figures of Osiris and is preceded by three 
serpents, which indicate that "Khepri has been born into the 
lower region of the Netherworld(fig. 173) "17 Piankoff notes 
that the most important depiction is found in division V 
(fig. 174) when: 
"the larva of the god Sokaris comes out of the pupa 
imbedded in the oval-shapped pellet which rests upon 
the head of the two-headed god Aker. This is the moment 
the sun god, having passed into the realm of death, 
first returns to reawakening life. Above this represen- 
tation, a beetle is depicted creeping out of a mound 
which symbolizes ype night and at the same time the 
grave of Osiris." 
The importance of this scene is emphasized by its placement 
in the tomb of Pedamenopet. It appears on the north wall of 
corridor XIII, flanking the entrance to the central chapel 
(XV). 

Division XI of the "Book of Imi-Duat" from the tomb of 


fig. 17549 


Pedamenopet has been reproduced by Dümichen, and corre- 


sponds very closely to the same tableau from the tomb of 


Ramesses v1.40 The main elements of this division are the 
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emergence of the solar god Atum (upper left) from the back 
of & winged serpent, and the destruction of the heads, 
souls, and shadows of the enemies of Osiris by fire-spit- 
ting goddesses under the direction of Horus. In the final 
division of the "Book of Imi-Duat," the sun god enters the 
tail of a serpent and is born in the form of Khepri from 
the serpent'!s mouth, 
ihe Book of the Night 

Portions of the "Book of the Night" are represented 
between divisions VI and VII of the "Book of Imi-Duat" on 
the north wall of corridor XIII of Pedamenopet (Hour 7) anà 
on the north wall of the eastern extension of corridor XIII 
(Hour 8), This book was painted on the ceilings of many 
XIXth and XXth dynasty royal tombs and together with the 
"Book of the Day," represented the whole of the Egyptian 
cosmos. 3 The text of the "Book of the Night" describes the 
nocturnal journey of the sun god through the body of the 
sky goddess, Nap. on 
The Book of Aker 

Although excerpts from this text appear in late New 
Kingdom tombs, the only complete versión of this work is 
found in the tomb of Pedamenopet.^? This text and its 


Scenes are located on the east wall of the eastern extension 


of corridor XIII. The "Book of Aker" from the tomb of 
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Pedamenopet is unpublished, but Piankor? describes some of 
the elements, including the double lion god which guarded 
the east and west gates of the Underworld: 
"Here we meet the double lion god Aker, representing 
the East and West, with two solar barges towed by 
soul birds and human-headed cobras, Other figures 
depict the beetle symbol of new becoming emerging 
from the peliet, represented as the disk of the past. 
Interesting to note are the standing figures of gods 
with the disk passing through their bodies- by which 
they regain new life. Primal forms of the gods are 
portrayed here with human bodies and the heads of shrew- 
mice, symbolizing darkness and the past."26 
These texts may be generally viewed as guidebooks to 
the treacherous regions of the Netherworld. The deceased, 
equated with the solar god, descends into the Underworld and 
emerges reborn, During the Middle Kingdom, as outlined in 
texts such as the "Book of the Two Ways," it was believed to 
be the "soul" of the deceased which made this journey .<7 
Pedamenopet chose to represent the eonplete versions of 
these texts, which are now considered the most significant 
literary achievements of the New Kingdom ,“° and had only 
been reproduced in full in several royal monuments, over four 
centuries prior to the construction of this tomb. 
A major feature of level 1 of the burial apartments of 
Pedamenopet is the central massif, surrounded by corridor 
XIII, and designed in the form of a sarcophagus. Alternating 


statue niches and false-doors are cut into all four sides, 


and two protective goddesses with outstretched wings and 
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arms are carved on each of the four corners of the sarcoph- 
agus. With the exception of the southwest corner, these 
depictions have been destroyed, but were identified in 1843 
as follows: northwest corner ~ Nut, Matty southwest ~ 
Neith, Shentait; others - Isis and Nephthys, Selket and 
Hathor.^? A. simplified sketch of the massif was published 
by Dümichen in 1884 (f1g176) .^9 The division of niches and 
false-doors around the exterior of the massif is not sym- 
metrical (fig.177). The false-doors are wide, rectangular 
plain niches,.flanked by two vertical recesses, the simpli- 
fied pattern of the palace-facade motif, found on Egyptian 
sarcophagi from all periods (fig.178). Some of the false- 
doors retain inscriptions such as "the door of Sheshat," 
"the door of the granary," and "the door of the king "34 
Von Bissing has attempted to compare these designations to 
plans of palaces, but the results are very 1nconolusive,^^ 
The statue niches are carved within an architectural frame- 
work consisting of a flat vault upheld by four chameled 
columns (figi79). The frame encloses one to three rectan- 
gular niches, which contain statues carved from the bedrock. 
The statues are largely destroyed, but the texts indicate 
that they included depictions of Ptah-Sokar, Horus, Osiris, 
mummiform gods, and several statues of Ptah.?? 


The scene from the rear wall of the middle chapel to 
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the north of corridor XIII is indicated by the plan as the 
central focus of the burial apartments of level I. This 


scene depicts Pedamenopet and his wife offering to WsÁr 





Hm3g3, "Osiris Hemag, "2^ This personification of Osiris, 
which is not represented in other Theban tombs, is listed 
among. the names of Osiris in chapter 142 of the Book of the 
Dead 2? and has been identified as "Osiris in the embalm- 
er's Shop, "26 The interpretation is based upon the trans- 


lation of the verb hm3g, "to wrap."3? If the massive sar- 





cophagus depicted in levei 1 of the burial chambers is to 
be considered as resting in or adjacent to the "Hall of 
the Enbalmer," the deities in niches and the goddesses at 
the corners of the massif would serve as protective 
guardians. 

The interim period between death and revival was 
considered in Egyptian religion as one of great danger. 
R. Clark comments, "Just as the pieces of Osiris! body had 
been put together and his corpse watched by his sisters Isis 
and Nephthys, so priestesses personifying them play the role 
of mourners and protectors of the body during the funerary 
rituals, "28 The Underworld, as described by texts, was 
populated by demons who symbolized the forces of annihila- 
tion, which could threaten recreation in its early and 
critical stages. 


The texts inscribed on the exterior walls of corridor 
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XIII parallel the long process of embalmment or mummifica- 
tion which the body of the deceased was subjected to prior 
to entombment. If the interpretation of level 1 of the 
burial chambers of Pedamenopet as a depiction of the 

"Hall of Embalmment!" is correct, it represents a unique and 
imaginative treatment of this theme. 

Level II of the burial chambers is reached by a shaft 
which descends from room XII. The walls of rooms XVII - XIX 
are inscribed with the "Book of Caverns." 

The Book of Caverns 

This Book is the latest and least frequently encoun- 
tered of the major religious texts which were first 
inseribed in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom, ^ Three 
complete versions of this book are known: on the east wall 
of the entrace passage of the Osineion, ^ the north wall of 
rooms À-E in the tomb of Ramesses vi," and in the tomb of 
E E ^ The "Book of Caverns" is composed of a 
sequence of "tableux," representations grouped together in 
six divisions. The text describes the journey of the ram- 
headed solar deity through a succession of caves between 
sunset and sunrise. Although this book shares many 
qualities with the "Book of Gates" and the "Book of Imi- 
Duat," it places much greater emphasis on the concept of the 
Osirian resurrection and relates it specifically to the 


Afterlife of the individual tomb owner. Piankoff comments 
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that the "Book of Caverns" probably derives many elements 
from the cycle of mysteries which was performed at EE 
Three extant registers of the first tableau from the tomb 
of Pedamenopet (fig.180) show the solar god leaving the 
region of the sun and entering the Underworld. He addresses 
serpents and deities which inhabit this region and is 
adored by figures in the third register. The text which 
accompanies this scene clearly describes the purpose of the 
descent of the sun god into the Netherworld: 

"I enter into the land of the fair west to take 

care of Osiris, to greet those who are in hin... 

I illuminate the darkness of the my Seer pe 

chamber for the Osiris N (Pedamenopet).! 

The “Book of Caverns" in the tomb of Pedamenopet serves 
an appropriate introduction for the major scene which . 
appears on the east wall of room XIX - the Resurrection of 
Osiris. This scene has not been published, but it has been 
described as closely following depictions of this theme 
from the Osireion at iaa the tombs of Ramesses vió 
and ix," and the tomb of the XXII dynasty king, Sheshonq 
at Eia m The"pesurrection of Osiris" also appears twice 
in the Saite tomb of Mutirdis and will be discussed more 
fully in following pages. The importance of this scene is 
emphasized by its placement on the rear wall of the culmina- 


tion of rooms in the tomb of Ramesses IX and Mutirdis, and 


preceding the burial chamber in the tomb of Pedamenopet, 
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The third level of burial chambers in the tomb of 
Pedamenopet is reached by a shaft which was cut high into 
the north wall of chamber XIX. There is no information on 
depictions from the antechamber, room XXI. The walls of the 
sarcophagus chamber (XXII) are inscribed with two groups of 
texts. The complete "Book of Imi-Duat'! appears on the upper 
parts of the walls: divisions I-IV on the west wall, VII- 
VIII on the north, XI-XII on the east, and V-VI on the 
south. 2 The orientation of the scenes follows the content, 
for the solar bark descends into the Netherworld at the 
western horizon (west wall) and is reborn at the east (east 
wall). This concordance is not followed in the royal tombs 
which contain the "Books of Imi-Duat." 

The lower parts of the walls from room XXII are 
inscribed with texts from chapters 142, 147 and 148 from the 
Book of the Dead and alternate with statue ninos." There 
is little information on the niches, but according to the 
plan of Dümichen, seven square niches are cut into each of 
the lateral walls (east and west) + Von Bissing reports 
that the niches contained deities.” Architectural niches 
which are believed to have held portable statues of gods 
appear in sarcophagus chamber of the tomb of Mentuemhet and 
shrines containing guardian deities are painted on the 


lateral walls of the sarcophagus chamber of the tomb of 
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Mutirdis, The shrines with protective "guardians" or 
deities from these three Saite burial chambers and, 
perhaps, corridor XIII of Pedamenopet, may be related to 
traditions evidenced in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 
A papyrus in the Turin Museum reproduces the plan of the 
tomb of Ramesses IV and names its components (fig. 181) 23 
The sarcophagus chamber is identified as: 

"The House of Gold, wherein one rests...being provided 

with the equiptment of his majesty on every side of 

it, together with the Divine Ennead which is in the 

Netherworld." 
As E. Thomas points out, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this inscription was copied from plans of preceding royal 
tombs, such as that of Ramesses III, in which the sarcopha- 
gus chamber had lateral rooms for the storage of funerary 
equipment and portable shrines. Many examples of such 
shrines were found in the "treasury" adjacent to the burial 
chamber in the tomb of Tutankhamun. 26 The Turin plan of the 
tomb of Ramesses IV designates the north and south recesses 
of corridor Z, which follows the sarcophagus chamber, as 
t3 st htp n n3 ntrw "the Resting Place of the Gods."57 The 
recesses, located one meter above the level of the floor, 
were painted with representations of pr-nw shrines contain- 
ing deities (fig. 182). Carter and Gardiner identified . 
Thoth, Anubis, Khnum, Sobek and Buto among the twenty-four 


deities represented and remarked that the recesses must have 
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originally served as "receptacles for painted 
shrines... containing figures of the gods in wood, faience, 
or precious metals. "33 

The western half of the vaulted ceiling of Pedamenopet 
ls carved with representations of the northern constella- 
tions and their governing deities (fig.183). The eastern 
half shows personifications of four planets (Mercury, 
Venus, Jupiter and Saturn) and a list of "decans," which 
originated as a means of dividing the night into hours 
(f18.19A) 77 
royal and private tombs of the XIXth and XXth dynasties, 


Similar astronomical ceilings are found in 


the cenotaph of Seti I, and temples (Seti I, the Ramesseum, 
and the Temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu) , 90 The 
ceiling of Pedamenopet closely follows the first example 
known at Thebes, which appears in the unfinished tomb (no. 
353) of Hatshepsut's High Steward, Sen(en)mut, Details 
from these ceilings have been carefully studied by O, 
Neugebauer and R. Parker and will not be repeated nass 
The elements of the Sarcophagus chamber of Pedamenopet 
combine to portray the complete realm of the Egyptian 
Hereafter - the vault of the heavens, which was traversed 
daily by the solar god and the Netherworld (Book of Imi- 
Duat) - the realm of Osiris. In addition, protective 
deities were placedin the niches of the lateral walls to 


keep an eternal vigil over the coffin of the deceased, 
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which must have originally been placed in the center of 


room XXII. 


Mentuemhet 

The burial apartments of Mentuemhet consist of an 
antechamber and sarcophagus chamber, reached by a shaft 
from cult room X, There is very little information avail- 
able on the repertoire of these rooms. Assmann reports 
that four niches were cut into three of the walls of the 
burial chamber, which appeared as a "continuous suite of 
chapels" (f1g.185).92 The niches are set within an archi- 
tectural frame consisting of a flat vault upheld by two 
pairs of chaneled columns (fig.186). The central statue 
niche was surmounted by a kheker frieze. The same type of 
niche is found on the lateral walls of room X in the 
tomb of Mentuemhet. Nine black granite statues of deities 
which bear dedicatory inscriptions of Mentuemhet, are now 
located in widespread atieskigie. 7 Although these 
statues.are sometimes described as originating from the 
Saite chapels at Medinet Habu, 6” they may have come from 
the sarcophagus chamber of Mentuemhet. Several of these 
statues represent the same guardians which are painted on 
the walls of the burial chamber of Mutirdis, 7 An example 
from the Lowie Museum of the University of California 


shows two "sons of Horus," Amset,holding lizards, and Hapi, 
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with a snake (fig. 187). 

The vaulted astronomical ceiling of Mentuemhet is 
identical to that of Pedamenopet, although it is poorly 
preserved. The depictions, however, are reversed, most 
likely to allow for the different orientation of the two 
chambers. Figure 188 shows the southern half of the 2eil- 
ing, which contains the decan list and representations of 
four planets. The figures of Seth shown at the bottom of 


the decans are mutilated, as in the ceiling of Pedamenopet. 


Mutirdis 

The four rooms which comprise the burial chambers of 
Mutirdis have been published by Assmann. 66 As in the tomb 
of Pedamenopet, the thematic repertoire contains elements 
from New Kingdom royal tombs and represents aspects of both 
the solar destiny and the Osirian resurrection. The plan 
of the burial apartments was restricted by the neighboring 
tomb of Basa. As a result, the rooms occupy a small 
and crowded area between the sunken court of Mutirdis 
and the subterranean rooms of the adjacent tomb. The 
depictions from room III of the burial chambers are 
repeated in the sarcophagus chamber, The poor quality 
of the scenes and the more conspicuous location of room 
III may have rendered it unsuitable as a burial chamber. 


Room IV is reached by means of a shaft leading downward 
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from room III and may have been a later addition, 

The wall scenés from room I are poorly preserved, as 
is its astronomical ceiling, which appears to have been 
Similar to the ceilings of the burial chambers of Pedamen- 


an The north wall of hall I shows the 


opet and Mentuemhet, 
final division of the "Book of Gates, "98 The same single 
episode appears on the east wall of the first room of the 
burial apartments in the tomb of babasa The east wall 
contains scenes of the Underworld,which Assmann reports, 
are not found in any of the known "books" of the New King- 


dom, ^9 


The first scene shows a central hill supporting a 
mummy, which is adored by several figures and enclosed by 
two large arms, as in the fifth hour of the "Book of Imi- 
Duat." Remaining scenes are very fragmentary and show a 
sun-bark with falcon-headed rudders, ba birds with human 
heads, and another hill upholding a sun disk. 

The west wall of hall I depicts the towing scene from 
the twelfth division of the "Book of Imi-Duat" and the 
third gateway from the "Book of Gates,"/t Fragments from 
the first scene show the solar bark bearing tie deity and 
attendants, towed by thirteen goddesses and twelve gods, 


The guardian of the gateway is identified as kther Zwier 


n Rf, "He who bends(?) his arm before Ref."72 the signif- 





icance of the combination of these two scenes is difficult 


to determine. The main theme of the room, according to the 
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final two scenes of both the "Book of Gates" and the "Book 
of Imi-Duat" is the rebirth of the solar god from the 
regions of the Underworld. 

Room II is the only room of the burial chambers to 
represent topics which are not directly involved with the 
Solar or Osirian destiny. The “Weighing of the Heart," the 
Judgment scene from chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead 
appears on the rear (east) wall.73 Although Osiris is 
present in this scene, it is the character of the deceased, 
as represented by her heart, which is to determine her fate. 
The "Negative Confession" which appears on the west wall of 
this room, relates the events (although glorified) of her 
life and the qualities of her personality which are intended 
to render her worthy of acceptance into the Netherworld. 
Much of the weighing scene has been destroyed. The kiosk of 
Osiris is visible at the left and Thoth, Anubis and Horus 
surround the scale. Mutirdis, her son Inaros, and Matt 
appear at the right of the scene, entering the hall of Judg- 
ment. Assmann comments that the “Weighing of the Heart" is 
taken from the repertoire of New Kingdom private tombs 7" 
Ihe text of the "Negative Confession!" does, however, appear 
in several royal tombs, for example, the tomb of Ramesses VI 
where it is found in the room preceding the burial chamber? 

The treatment of the ceiling of room II also emphasizes 


the divergence from the themes of solar or Osirian resurrec- 
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tion based on royal patterns. In contrast to the astronomi- 
cal ceilings of the other three rooms of the burial 
apartments, the ceiling of room II is decorated with a 
floral pattern of papyri, lotus and rosettes, © Similar 
floral ceilings are found in Middle and New Kingdom private 
tombs.” 

Room III contains scenes and texts identical to those 
of room IV, the burial chamber. The walls of room III were 
roughly plastered and only a few areas of the painted scenes 
remain. Room IV was originally accessible through a shaft 
in the northwest corner of the room, but most of the floor 
of room III has now collapsed into the room below. 

The walls of room IV were also plastered, but a finer 
blend of binding material provides a smooth wall surface for 
detailed scenes and inscriptions. A square cavity was cut 
into the southern area of the floor, presumably to hold the 
canopic jars. The rear (south) wall serves as the focus of 
the room, and of the four burial chambers, The scene is 
composed in two registers and depicts the "Resurrection of 
Osiris" (fig. 189) , 78 Lost portions have been reconstructed 
by Assmann by means of comparison to similar scenes appear- 
ing in the Ostreion (fig. 190) ,72 the tombs of Ramesses VI 
(fig. 191)90 and Ramesses in? The scene is also carved in 
finely detailed sw.k relief in the tomb of the XXIInd 
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dynasty king, Sheshonq III at Tanis. 8? As in these royal 
monuments, the scene is also placed in a prominent location 
in the tomb of Pedamenopet. The two registers of the como- 
sition are joined by a horizontal band representing a 
watercourse. The upper register is framed by the ccsmic 
symbol of the sky =~ ana insignia of the east (right) and 
west (left), upheld by lotus (heraldic for the south) and 
papyrus (for the north). Nile gods with pendulous breasts 
collect blossoms at either end of the watercourse. The 
symbols do not reflect the actual cardinal orientation of 
the scene, but rather the conventional placement of east 
and west, as right and left. Two boats occupy the central 
area of the upper register, their bows covered with matt- 
work constructions and topped with a small child with lotus 
blossoms or a sparrow between papyrus flowers. A winged 


sun disk appears over the scene and is identified as Bhdty 





ntr *3 s3b Swt, "Behedety, the great god (with) the 
variegated feathers." The inscriptions 3bt Ímnt "West 
Horizon" and aht Í4btt "East Horizon" are written above 
the left and right tips of the wings. The vertical text 
beneath the sun disk gives the title and name of Mutirdis. 
She is depicted in each bark, receiving ankhs from Atum 
(left) and Ref-Horakhty (right). Much of the inscription 


above the figures is eryptographic,92 Four registers of 
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gods appear on either side of the upper scene. They are 
identified at the left as (top register) "gods who follow 
Ref in the southern sky," (2) "Gods, Lords of the flame in 
the sky," (3) "Gods who accompany/follow Ref in the 
southern sky," and (4) "Gods who come out before the bark 
in the southern sky, 9^ The equivalent gods from the north- 
ern sky appear at the right. The title "Protector of 
Mutirdis" appears before each individual god. 

The composition of the lower register is similar, a 
wide central area, flanked by registers of deities, yet it 
lacks the cosmographic symbols of the upper register. 
Osiris lies (or is rising) on a leonine bed, beneath a 
shrine with a cornice surmounted by uraei and uprights 
bearing the serekh palace-facade motif, udjat eyes, and 
falcons. The hieroglyph rs 994 "to be wakeful/vigilant"85 
appeas above Osiris and he is offered the ‘ankh and was 
scepter by Horus, The name of Mutirdis is included in the 
T inscriptions above the shrine, but it is 
noticeably absent in the space between Horus and Osiris 
where royal cartouches appear in the other examples of this 
scene. It seems that Mutirdis did not adopt the royal 
prerogative of equivalence to the gods. The thirty-four 
gods which stand on either side of the bier are led by Isis 


and Nephthys, the sisters and primary mourners of Osiris, 
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who maintained a vigil or “night watch" over the body, prior 
to his resurrection, 

It should be noted that the entire scene has been 
reversed in the tomb of Mutirdis. This was perhaps done to 
allow the figure of Osiris to face west, as he does in the 
royal examples. The combination of scenes from the two 
registers of the south wall of room IV presents a clear 
depiction cf the two concepts of the Egyptian afterlife - 
the solar destiny and the Osirian resurrection. The scenes 
depict a personalized representation of the afterlife of 
Mutirdiss; she is to sail in the sun bark protected by the 
gods of the northern and southern sky,,and, identified with 
Osiris, she is to be resurrected, and guarded throughout 
the process by thirty-six gods. 

The lower parts of the east and west walls of room IV 
show fourteen pr-nw shrines containing guardian deities 
(fig. 192). Several of these gods correspond to the guard- 
ian statues which are believed to have been placed in the 
sarcophagus chamber of ssntusmet. o The text on the east 
wall, above the chapels, is derived from Pyramid texts 104, 
364, 412, and 677, and is identified by Assmann as a text 
which was intended to be recited over the funeral bier.97 


Spiritualization texts for the revivification of the 


deceased in the context of the "night watch" of the 
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embalming hall, appear on the west wa11,98 


The ceiling of room IV is painted with two symmetrical 
(back to back) figures of Nut, the sky goddess, 9? Similar 
representations appear in the Osireion?9 and the tombs 


91 but not in any private tombs. 


of Ramesses IV and VI, 
The duplicate figures represent the visible (the path of 
the sun by day) and invisible (the path of the sun through 
the Underworld) parts of the "heavens."?? As in the royal 
examples, the ceiling of room IV is inscribed with the 
"Book of the Day" and the "Book of the Night."92 

The repertoire of this small (3 x 3.3m) burial chamber, 
along with the other three rooms of her burial apartments, 
represents an abbreviated version of the topics presented 
in the extensive tomb of Pedamenopet. The choice and 
placement of themes indicates a sophisticated understanding 
of the subject matter, which rivals that of the royal New 
Kingdom tombs, In addition, the refined style of execution 
and careful attention to details shown in the Resurrection 
scene from the tomb of Mutirdis, surpass several of the 
royal examples (compare figs. 193 and 194 to fig. 191). 

There is little information on the burial chambers of 
the other Saite tombs. Kuhimann and Schenkel have reported 
a few details on the sarcophagus chamber of Ibi, and stone 


sarcophagi belonging to Ibi and Pabasa provide some 
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additional information. 
Ibi 

As noted in a preceding chapter, the sarcophagus 
chamber of Ibi is located directly below the major offering 
scene which appears on the west wall of the sunken court. 
The rear wall of the chamber depicts the "birth of the sun 
child, "9^ The north wall contains a "sun Litany" and the 
south an "as yet, unclassified text which mentions Apophis 
and the sun god, 195 The eastern ends of the north and 
south walls are inscribed with chapter 161 of the Book of 
the Dead. This spell may be considered as a "spirituali- 
zation" for the deceased in the context of Osiris! victory 
over Apophis (in the form of a turtle).?Ó An astronomical 
ceiling of the type first seen in the XVIIIth dynasty tomb 
of Sen(en)mut, and later in the tombs of Pedemenopet, 
Mentuemhet, and Mutirdis, is painted on the vaulted roof 
(fig. 195). The lid of Ibi's sarcophagus was recovered 
from the tomb and is now in the Turin museum, ?? The 
depiction of the deceased is more delicately proportioned 
than seen in the majority of Late Period stone sarcophagi 
and shows the unusual detail of Ibi holding a djed scepter 
(fig. 196). The inscription gives the name and titles of 
the deceased and a short hymn to Nut. Four registers 
inscribed on the body of the coffin depict standing 
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deities, including the four sons of Horus, Isis, Nephthys, 
Geb and Neith. 


Pabasa 

The sarcophagus of Pabasa is inscribed with the same 
chapter 161 of the Book of the Dead which is found in the 
burial chamber of Ibi. Buhl comments that this text does 
not appear on any of the other Late Period stone sarcoph- 
agi. 79 In contrast to the coffin of Ibi, this example 
shows the broad body and proportionally large head which 
are characteristic of Late Period sarcophagi (fig. 196). 
The coffin is atypical, however, for the head is raised 
from the chest and the knees are depicted pressing against 
the 118.7? Assmann reports that the twelfth division of 
the "Book of Gates" appears on the east wall of the first 


100 an indication 


room of the burial apartments of Pabasa, 
that other texts from the New Kingdom royal "books" are 
also present in this tomb. 

To summarize, the burial chambers of the Saite tombs 
depict the complete realm of the Egyptian Hereafter. This 
includes both the Underworld, the hidden and mysterious 
region into which the solar bark descends at night, and the 
Heavens, which are traversed by the solar god during the 
hours of the day. As represented in the scene from the 


south wall of the burial chamber of Mutirdis, the deceased 
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is to accompany the sun god on this voyage and will also 
experience a daily "rebirth and eternal life. The Nether- 
world is also the realm of the dead god, Osiris. The 
deceased is to be identified with Osiris who ls resurrected 
or "reawakened" by Horus, as depicted in the scene of the 
"Resurrection of Osiris," and in the "Books," particularly 
the "Book of Caverns." A third means of attaining eternal 
life is represented by the Judgment scene, the "Weighing of 
the Heart," which was the primary concept of salvation 
depicted in the tombs of Private citizens during the New 
Kingdom. 

Ihe lengthy "Books of Gates, Caverns, Imi-Duat, the 
Night, and Aker! were adopted by the Saites from royal 
tonbs as à means of illustrating the concepts of the solar 
destiny and Osirian resurrection, providing information to 
the deceased for the negotiation of the dangerous regions 
of the Netherworld, and to control its destructive elements 
by means of more powerful forces, such as the "guardians" 
of the "Book of Gates." ‘The placement of the divisions of 
the "Book of Imi-Duat" in the tomb of Pedamenopet with 
regard to content, serves as evidence that these texts were 
not just copied as decorative additions to the tomb, The 
depiction of Osiris '"Hemag" in chapel XV of the tomb of 
Pedamenopet indicates that this room and perhaps all of 


. level 1 of the burial apartments were intended as a 
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ence a daily "rebirth" and eternal life. The Netherworld 
is also the realm of the dead god, Osiris. The deceased 

is to be identified with Osiris who is resurrected or 
'reawakened" by Horus, as depicted in the scene of 
"Resurrection of Osiris," and in the "Books," particularly 
the "Book of Caverns." A third means of attaining eternal 
life is represented by the Judgment scene, the "Weighing of 
the Heart," which was the primary concept of salvation 
depicted in the tombs of private citizens during the New 
Kingdom. 

The lengthy "Books of Gates, Caverns, Imi-Duat, the 
Night, and Aker" were adopted by the Saites from royal 
tombs as & means of illustrating the concepts of the solar 
destiny and Osirian resurrection, providing information to 
the deceased for the negotiation of the dangerous regions 
of the Netherworld, and to control its destructive elements 
by means of more powerful forces, such as the "guardians" 
of the "Book of Gates." The placement of the divisions of 
the "Book of Imi-Duat" in the tomb of Pedamenopet with 
regard to content, serves as evidence that these texts were 
not just copied as decorative additions to the tomb. The 
depiction of Osiris "Hemag" in chapel XV of Pedamenopet 
indicates that this room and perhaps all of level 1 of the 


burial apartments were intended as a representation of the 
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representation of the "Hall of Embalming." The configura- 
tion of level 1, with its central massif bearing false- 
doors and niches containing guardian deities is a unique 
element in Egyptian funerary architecture. The theme of 
the "Night Watch" of the body of the deceased by guardian 
deities is also continued in the sarcophagus chambers of 
Pedamenopet, Mentuemhet, and Mutirdis, and may have been 
adopted from royal tombs. The burial chambers of the 
Saite tombs, as represented by the extensive plan and 
repertoire from the tomb of Pedamenopet, and the rich, 
yet abbreviated version in the tomb of Mutirdis, serve 

as an example of the calculated and sophisticated 


virtuosity of the Saite architects and artists. 
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Conclusion - Part III 


The Religious Symbolism of the Thematic Repertoire of 
the Saite Tomb 


The Egyptian tomb is primarily a functional structure. 
As the pr n nhh "house of eternity." it serves as the 
final resting place for the body and soul of the deceased. 
But, according to religious belief, the tomb owner must 
also be furnished with necessary sustenance within the 
tomb and imbued with the faculties essential for participa- 
tion in the dual concepts of the Egyptian Hereafter: the 
solar destiny, to "go forth" daily with the sun god in his 
bark, and to be resurrected, as was Osiris. The rich 
thematic repertoire of the tomb was designed as & magical 
means of fulfilling these needs. The symbolism employed 
in the tomb operates on many levels - from that of the 
entire tomb and its major thematic areas, down to individ- 
ual components: hieroglyphs, insignia, so-called 'decora- 
tive" elements such as friezes of uraei or kheker, or 
color symbolism, such as the green face of Osiris denoting 
his "regeneration" in the scene of his resurrection from 
the tomb of Mutirdis. Many of these elements have been 
mentioned in preceding chapters. The following pages 
contain a summary of some of the major areas of the tomb 
and their symbolic associations, as revealed by the thema- 


tic repertoire, Some of these areas correspond to parts 
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of the New Kingdom royal tomb which have been ^ dentified 
by name on documents such as the Turin papyrus, which 
Shows an ancient plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV. The 
depictions and symbolic connotations of the initial rooms 
of the Saite tombs also correspond to those of the "broad" 
and "deep" halls of the New Kingdom private tomb. 

Egyptian texts identify the pylon as the "Luminous 
Mountain Horizon of Heaven," the place of appearance of the 
solar god. In accordance, the pylon of Mutirdis depicts 
her worship of the morning sun, and is inscribed with a 
text which expresses her joy at greeting the morning sun. 
The towers of the pylon are also traditionally identified 
with Isis and Nephthys, the two sisters of Osiris, who 
watched over his body and thus, the pylon may be considered 
as a bastion against the hostile forces which might threaten 
the tomb owner. 

The upper entrance stairway of the Saite tomb lacks 
scenes or inscriptions, but may be compared to the "Passage 
of the Way of Shu," of the New Kingdom royal tomb. This 
unroofed corridor leads downward to the subterranean rooms 
of the royal tomb and is similar to the "open-air" stair- 
ways of the Saite tombs of Pabasa and Ibi. Shu, the god of 
atmosphere and "respiration" is noted for his regenerative 
qualities which would be beneficial to the deceased. The 


"Passage of Ref," the first corridor of the royal tomb, 
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was the only inner room which could be penetrated by rays 
of sunlight. This room was inscribed with Bedae hymns, 
and is paralleled by the scenes and inscriptions in the 
enclosed stairways of the Saite tombs of Mutirdis and Ibi. 

The lobby and vestibule of the Saite tomb serve as the 
place of actual and symbolic contact between the deceased 
and the outside world. These rooms find no equivalent in 
the royal tombs, for such activities took place in the 
separate mortuary temple. 

The lobby and vestibule serve as reception rooms for 
the visitor to the tomb and contain elements such as the 
"Appeal to the Living," statue niches honoring the bene- 
factors of the tomb (Ibi), and biographical representations 
and texts of the deceased. The "broad" hall served as the 
reception area of the private New Kingdom tomb, The depic- 
tion of the king in his "baldachine," found in a prominent 
location in XVIIIth dynasty tombs, is the equivalent of the 
statue niches of the Saite tomb. In addition, the lobby 
and vestibule of the Saite tomb represent the theme of 
transition into the Netherworld - depictions of the 
funeral, "spiritualizations" for the benefit of the 
deceased, and statues of the gods of the Netherworld 
welcoming the tomb owner (Hathor cow of Basa). The concept 
of the deceased entering the realm and presence of the gods 


is emphasized by their depiction within architectural 
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niches representing shrines. 

The double scene of the deceased adoring Ref or Ref- 
Horakhty and Osiris on the lintel of the doorway from the 
vestibule to the court (Mentuemhet, Ibi, Pabasa) defines 
the symbolic boundary between the world of Ref (or Ref- 
Horakhty) and that of Osiris, the Netherworld. This 
interpretation is reinforced in the tomb of Mutirdis, where 
double representations of the guardians of the gates of the 
Netherworld meet her coming down the stairs and face out- 
ward in the court, to guard her as she "goes forth" from 
the interior of the tomb. The court is also the site of 
the dedication of funerary offerings, both symbolic and 
actual, an essential aspect of the funerary service, which 
was represented in the Egyptian tomb from the Old Kingdom 
onward. Continuous sustenance was assured by means of 
depictions of offerings, offering lists, and the offering 
ritual. The portal alcove of the court is a symbolic 
representation of the Old Kingdom offering room. 

The cult rooms of the Saite tomb represent the first 
stages of descent into the Underworld. Scenes depict the 
deceased led inward by Anubis and Maft and introduction to 
the gods of the Netherworld. Episodes from the "Book of 
the Opening of the Mouth" (Pedamenopet) were intended to 
provide the deceased with faculties necessary for survival 


in the Netherworld. These rites were probably performed on 
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the mummy or statue of the deceased prior to interment, 
and are represented in this tomb in a room which is located 
along the route of the funeral procession. These depictions 
are found in the "deep" hall of some of the New Kingdom 
private tombs. The "Hall of Osiris" or place of judgement 
of the deceased is depicted in cult room IX in the tomb of 
Pedamenopet and between burial chambers I and III in the 
tomb of Mutirdis. The main cult rooms of the other Saite 
tombs (except Basa) contained statues of Osiris and are 
probably also to be considered as representations of the 
"Hall of Osiris." 

The entire realm of the Egyptian Netherworld is 
represented in the burial chambers of the Saite tombs. 
The Heavens, the region of the solar destiny, where the 
deceased was to make the daily journey with Ref in his 
solar bark, is represented by vaulted astronomical ceilings, 
inscribed with constellation maps, the personification of 
planets, and decan lists. The Underworld, the region into 
which the deceased would descend to emerge "reborn," is 
depicted by a series of "Books of the Underworld," adopted 
by the Saites from the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 
The entrance of the deceased into the Underworld is 
described in the "Book of Gates" in the tomb of Pedamenopet, 
where it is located in the first corridor of the burial 


chambers. The "Book of Imi-Duat" describes the descent 
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of the solar god into the regions of the Underworld and its 
rebirth at the eastern horizon, paralleling the resurrec- 
tlon of the deceased. The final episode of this text is 
represented in burial chamber I in the tomb of Mutirdis 

and two complete versions are found in corridor XIII and 
the sarcophagus chamber of the tomb of Pedamenopet, The 
tomb of Pedamenopet also contains the only complete version 
of the "Book of Aker," which desoribes the east and west 
gates of the Netherworld. Level II of the burial chambers 
of Pedamenopet's tomb depicts the "Book of Caverns," a 
description of the "dark and unknown" regions of the Under- 
world. The content of the text corresponds to the physical 
descent into these rooms, which are accessible by means of 
a shaft. The "Book of Caverns," located in a room near the 
burial chamber, places a more personalized emphasis on the 
resurrection of the tomb owner. 

In addition to the symbolic representation of the 
Netherworld, the burial chambers of Pedamenopet depict a 
unique and original element - a massive sarcophagus, with 
guardians in statue niches and protective goddesses at its 
corners, Similar goddesses, sculpted in high relief, are 
found on the corners of the stone sarcophagus which held 
the three mummiform coffins of Tutankhamun., In the tomb 
of Pedamenopet, the nearby chapel of Osiris Hemag indicates 


that this representation of a sarcophagus may be interpreted 
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as lying in or adjacent to the "Hall of the Embalmer," 

The dual concepts of the Egyptian Afterlife are 
clearly represented in a scene located at the focal point 
of the burial chambers of the tomb of Mutirdis. In the 
upper register of this scene, Mutirdis stands with two 
forms of the solar god in his bark, and below, Osiris is 
“Yreawakened" from his funeral bier by his son, Horus. 

The thematic repertoire of the Saite tombs, placed 
within the layout of the tomb plan, provides a very rich 
and complex means of fulfilling the spiritual needs of the 
deceased. The choice of subject matter and calculated 
placement of scenes and texts in the Saite tombs reveals 
a continued understanding of religious symbolism, for which 


the Saite tomb builders are seldom credited. 
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Conclusion 


As stated in the introduction to this paper, the 
purpose of this study was to develop a typology of the 
architectural forms and programs of wall scenes and inscrip- 
tions appearing in the Saite tombs and to trace their 
sources. As discussed in preceding chapters, the basic 
characteristics of the Saite tombs are: 

Massive mudbrick superstructure with pylon gateway 


Enclosure walls of the superstructure articulated with 
a complex pattern of recessed panelling 


Dual entrances to the super- and substructure 


Dramatic usage of the sunken court, integrated into 
the tomb plan and preceded by a Lobby and vestibule 


Side chapels appended to the sunken court and cult 
chambers for the secondary burials of retainers and 
family members 


Variety of usage and integration of architectural 
statuary into tomb plan 


Multi-leveled primary burial chambers designed with 
consideration to the security of the burial 


Tripartite division of the tomb plan which corresponds 
to examples from domestic architecture 


A well-developed repertoire of scenes and inscriptions 
based upon three themes: "Going Forth," "Transition," 
and the "Netherworld." 
The majority of the individual elements employed in 
both the architectural design and thematic repertoire of 
the Saite tombs may be traced to models which are located 


at Thebes within a radius of a few kilometers: the private 


tombs of the Middle and New Kingdom nobels, the nearby 
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mortuary temples, such as that of Hatshepsut, & very 
dominant landmark in this area, and the New Kingdom royal 
tombs of "Biban el-Moluk." The Saite tombs also incorpor- 
ate aspects of the plan and thematic repertoire of the 
XIXth dynasty "Osireion" or cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos. 

The evolution of Egyptian culture was seldom punctua- 
ted by dramatic change or the introduction of new features, 
Change is, instead, measured by the choice of elements from 
a proven repertoire, and distinguished by the frequency, 
proportion, and interrelationship of these features. The 
basic characteristics of the Saite tombs, drawn from 
examples of funerary, mortuary, and domestic architecture, 
combine with the massive size and complexity of the tombs, 
to contribute to their designation as '"Grabpalásten," 

The apparent differences between these eight examples 
of the Saite tombs may be attributed to the variance of 
their overall scale and means of the tomb owners (the huge 
tombs of Pedamenopet and Mentuemhet vs. later examples), 
restrictions imposed by limited building space (Mutirdis 
and Basa), and the availability of information for this 
study (Pedihorresnet, Sheshonq). However, outside the 
context of the basic typological framework, each tomb 
emerges with a character of its own. For example, the tomb 
of Pedamenopet places particular emphasis on the complex 
symbolism and repertoire of the burial apartments, borrow- 


ing compositions from the royal tombs of the New Kingdon, 
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which by modern standards, are valued as the most advanced 
compendia of Egyptian religion. The burial apartments of 
Pedamenopet also include a unique and original treatment 
of a central massif designed as a sarcophagus, located 
directly above the burial chamber. The elaborate sunken 
court, with its complex arrangement of side-chapels alter- 
nating with panels of heraldic pairs of papyri, life-size 
statues of the deceased, and graceful western portico with 
papyriform columns, is the most innovative feature in the 
tomb of Mentuemhet. The smaller tombs of Mutirdis and 
Basa display a complexity of repertoire, attention to 
detail and highly calculated interplay of architectonic 
and thematic elements (vestibule of Basa) which is unpa- 
ralled in the other tombs. 

The variation of the style and execution of the wall 
scenes also reflects the individualized character of the 
Saite tombs, and even varies greatly within a single tomb. 
A very ornate and detailed style of relief is employed in 
scenes from the initial rooms of the tombs of Ibi and 
Pabasa (fig. 113). This elaboration of detail could be 
interpreted as a reflection of the desire of the tomb owner 
to impress the visitor to the tomb, as it appears only in 
rooms which were accessible and in scenes with biographical 
content. In contrast, a sketchy, abbreviated style is 


employed in the reliefs of the courts and cult rooms of the 
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tombs of Ibi and Pabasa. 

The few examples of scenes from the Saite tombs which 
are known to have been copied from other sources provide 
an indication of the Saite artist's approach to style and 
Sms ine The scenes of butchers from Chapel C of the 
court of Mentuemhet, which were copied from the mortuary 
temple of Hatshepsut, illustrate the artist!s flexibility 
in the adaption of a series of episodes to a new format - 
while, at the same time, retaining the important elements 
of the scene and the elegant style of the royal model. 
The same characteristics are evident in the "Resurrection 
of Osiris," from the tomb of Mutirdis, which was also 
adapted from royal tombs. The agricultural scenes from 
the court of Mentuemhet, copied from the New Kingdom 
private tomb of Menna, reveal a formalization of the 
composition and details, which is accompanied by an 
attempt at greater realism in the depiction of the figures. 

Other scenes from these tombs reveal the originality 
of the Saite artist. In another example from the tomb of 
Mentuemhet, from cult room IX, the vigorous, yet fluid 
posture of a butcher's assistant finds no parallel in 
preceding depictions of this theme. The scene of bee- 
keeping from the court of Pabasa is an original topic, as 
is the "Purification" of the deceased from the tomb of 
Mutirdis. 


The Saite tombs have often been cited as evidencing 
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characteristics of an "archaic revival" which occured 
during the XXVth and XXVIth dynasties, The term "archaic 
revival" is misleading, for it implies a renewed usage of 
models which were widely separated by time and poorly 
understood. The Saite tombs do reflect a renewal of tomb 
building activity at Thebes which followed a hiatus of 
approximately four hundred years, and an eclectic approach 
in their borrowing of elements, but as revealed in this 
study, the Saite tombs evidence a sophisticated and 
thorough understanding of their models and a refined, yet 
original approach to their execution. The Saite tomb 
owners, architects and artists chose to incorporate many 
elements in the thematic repertoire and architecture of the 
tombs which were based upon precedents employed at Thebes 
during its greatest period of political stability and - 
artistic achievement - the New Kingdom. In turn, it must 
be remembered that these elements are based upon religious 
and artistic traditions which developed slowly and evidence 
avery strong continuity from the Old Kingdom onward in 
Egypt. In many ways, the tombs of these powerful local 
Saite officials represent the final flourishing of indige- 
nous Egyptian culture which was to fade under the pressure 


of foreign domination following the Saite period. 
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Kin Bei Divine Adoratress Tomb Owner/Kings 
DYNASTY XXV NUBIAN TRUSEITE) 751 to 695 B.C. trees mentioned in tomb 
nO 929 E... Beneioned in tomb 


Kashta ? to 751 Shepenupet I 
Piye 751 to 716 Aneniriis (adopted 730; Harwa (High Steward 
daughter of Kashta of Amenirdis; no kinj 
sister of Shabaka mentioned, 
Shabaka 716 to 701 aneniniis (Stinnan) Akhamenru 
Shabatka 701 to 690 Anenirdis (continues) AUR 
Taharqa 690 to 664 Shepenupeti(daughter of Pedamenopet 
Piye) {consecrated as 
Priest, 662-661) 
Mentuemhet; kings - 
Taharga, Tanutamun 
Peamtik Y 
Tanutamun 664 to 653 Shepenupet II (continues) 
DYNASTY XXVI (SAITE to $25 B.C. 
Psamtik I 664 to 610 Shepenupet II (oontinues) 
Nitocris (daughter of Mutirdis 
Psamtik I; adopted as Peamtik I 
Divine Adoratress, 656. 
Basa 
Feantik I 
Ibi 
Psamtik I 
(High Steward of 
Nitocris) 
Pabasa 
Psamtik I 
(High Steward of 
Nitocris) 
Necho II 610 to 595 Ritocris (continues) Ped ihorresnet 
echo ant 
Psaucik II 595 to 589 Nitocris( dies 585) Psamtik II (High 
Ankhnesneferibre Steward of Nitocria) 
(ad opted zu daughter 
of Psamtik II) 
Apries 589 to 570 Ankhnesneferibre (continues) Sheshonk 
2 Steward 
of Nitocri 
Amasis 570 to 526 Ankhnesneferibre Ankhnesneferibre 
kings - Aprtes, 
Psamtik III 526 to 525 Ankhnemeferibre ARENIS Paamtik TEE 
fig. 1 
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Second 


East East North 

Pylons Pylon Pylon Pylon 
Pedamenopet 38 x 10.5m 38.5 x 5.5m - 
Mentuemhet 393 x 59. p : 18 x 3m 
Mutirdis 11.75 x 2m 12 x 1.6m - 
Basa E 12.9 x 1.7m 13.2 x 1.6m = 
Ibi | 9xi.7m . - " 
Pabasa 16.5 x 3m - 12.5 x 2.5m 
Pedihorresnet 18 x 2.8m d s 
Sheshonq 17.2 x 3.1m 11 x 2m 12.2 x 2.2m 

fig. 7 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF ARCHES IN EGYFTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


IIIrd Dyn. 
Bet Khallar 
K1 


IVth Dyn. 
Nefri (Giza) 


Seneb (Giza) 
Middle Kingdom 
El-Kab 


New Kingdom 


Ramesseum 
Magazine 


Osireion 
Entrance 


XXVth Dyn. 
Tomb Piye 


Tomb Nu 47 


Saite 
Mentuemhet 
(E. Pylon) 


Fedineith 
(z. Pylon) 


Sheshonq 
(Pylon II) 





TYPE CONSTRUCTION HEIGHT 
Semi-circular 1 ring (headers) - 
Arch Regular brick 
Semi-cireular 1 ring (transverse) .96m 
Arch Ribbed special brick 
Catenary 1 ring (stretchers) - 
Arch 
Semi-circular 4 rings (transverse)10m 
Arch Regular brick 
Laminated 4 rings (stretchers) 3.5m 
Arch 
Composite 5 rings (headers), 
Arch Special brick 3.10m 


3 rings (transverse) 
Regular brick 


Cut from - 1.9m 
Bedrock 
Cut from - 2.0m 
Bedrock 


3-4 rings (stretchers), 


Composite Special brick 
arch 6 rings (transverse), 8m 
Regular brick 
Composite 2 rings (stretchers), 
arch Special brick 5.7m 


2 rings (transverse), 
Regular brick 


Composite 1 ring (stretchers), 
arch Special brick - 


3 rings (transverse), 
Regular brick 


fig. 11 
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Precedents for the Sunken Court 


Element Tomb and Number Date Location 

Courtyard fronting Meketre! Sankhkare Deir el- 

tomb (280) Mentuhotep Bahri 
XIth Dyn. 


— ——MM M M ——— À—— — €— MÀ E á 


Sunken court Kheruef Amenhotep III- 
(192) Amenhotep IV Assasif 
XVIIIth Dyn, 


Court with Ipy Ramsses I Shiekh 
Side Porticos (41) XIXth Dyn. "Abd el- 
Qurna 
Court with 
Side Porticos Tjoy Merneptah Shiekh 
and (23) XIXth Dyn. 'Abd el- 
Rear Portico Qurna 


———————— M M —— ——— € 
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